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Professional Notes. 


THE Society of Incorporated Accountants is 
having prepared a brochure dealing with the 
provisions of the Finance Act in relation to the 
National Defence Contribution, which we hope to 
publish as a supplement to our November issue. 
The N.D.C. legislation was at first represented as 
being of a simple character, but careful study has 
shown that there are many difficult points to 
elucidate. 


’ Fiftieth Anniversary Celebrations 


The Business Efliciency Exhibition which was 
held in the new building at Earl’s Court last 
month provided a wonderful display of machines 
and equipment of all sorts designed for labour- 
saving purposes. A visit to the exhibition was an 
education in itself in regard to these matters, but 
the exhibits were so numerous that it was only 
practicable to make a superficial inspection, and 
almost impossible to make any comparison of the 
merits of exhibits designed for the same purpose 
by different firms and companies. One could, 
however, gather information as to who were the 
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producers of any given article, and form a general 
impression as to which might best repay a fuller 
inspection. 


The celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the American Institute of Accountants will take 
place in New York on October 18th to 22nd. A 
large number of guests are expected, and the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants will be 
officially represented by Mr. Walter Holman (the 
President), Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, J.P., Mr. 
Henry Morgan, and Mr. A. A. Garrett (Secretary). 
Sir Thomas Keens has accepted a_ personal 
invitation to attend the celebrations. The New 
York State Society of Certified Public Accountants 
is co-operating with the American Institute in 
making the arrangements, the programme of 
which will be found in another part of this issue. 


The Incorporated Accountants’ District Society 
of Sheffield began its Fiftieth Anniversary cele- 
brations on September 30th, and they continue 
on October Ist. The Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress of Sheffield (Councillor Mrs. A. E. 
Longden, J.P., and Miss Longden) gave a Recep- 
tion and Dance in the Sheffield Town Hall on 
September 30th, and on October Ist the District 
Society is giving a Luncheon and a Banquet. 
Visits to the Town Hall and Graves Art Gallery 
and a tour of the steel works of Messrs. Firth, 
Brown & Co., Limited, have been arranged. A Golf 
Tournament is being held on the Abbeydale course. 


The District Society of Sheflield, founded 
in October, 1887, has had twenty-two Presidents 
during fifty years and of this number ten are 
present members of the District Society. Mr. 
Harry Cunningham, F.S.A.A., the present Presi- 
dent, is a member of the City Council and a 
member of its Finance Committee. Mr. Percy 
Toothill, the Vice-President of the Society of 
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Incorporated Accountants, was Honorary Secre- 
tary of the District Society for twenty-five vears 
before he was elected President of the District 
Society in 1927. Members of the Society will 
join in congratulating the District Society upon 
the attainment of its Jubilee and upon the vigour 
and enterprise which it displays in its many 
activities. 

We publish this month a lecture by Mr. 
Terence Donovan, Barrister-at-Law, on ‘“ The 
Beginner’s Approach to Income Tax and Death 
Duties.”” Although addressed to beginners, the 
lecture is well worthy of perusal by those who 
have reached a more advanced stage. It shows the 
intimate connection in certain cases between 
death duties and Sur-tax, and the necessity for 
considering the effect of the one in relation to 
the other. Mr. Donovan points out incidentally 
that the recent legislation regarding children’s 
settlements is not quite so watertight as was at 
first thought, and that the section dealing with 
the matter is so worded that a settlement made 
in favour of a newly-born child may still secure 
all the benefits which it would have done before 
the new provisions came into operation. What 
Mr. Donovan had in mind was apparently the 
first sentence of sect. 21 of the 1986 Act, which 
refers to the child being an infant and unmarried 
at the commencement of the year of assessment. 


In our Professional Notes last month we re- 
ferred to an anomaly in Clause i2 (2) of the 
fourth Schedule of the Finance Act in relation to 
the National Defence Contribution and the option 
to claim for partners’ remuneration. As the result 
of an enquiry, the Editor of T'azation has received 
a communication from the Board of Inland 
Revenue stating that no objection will be raised 
to the application of Clause 12 where to the 
advantage of the taxpayer, notwithstanding that 
no formal claim may have been lodged within the 
period of one month from the end of the charge- 
able accounting period. This is somewhat vague, 
as there is no indication as to the extent of the 
latitude referred to, but presumably within 
reasonable limits no difficulties are likely to be 
raised. 


Sect. 14 of the Finance Act, 1937, has closed 
up some of the loopholes for avoiding liability 
to Sur-tax on undistributed profits in the case of 
investment companies. Hitherto it has been 
found possible to escape the tax by the company 
postponing or omitting to prepare its accounts. 
The Finance Act, 1922, by which this tax was first 
imposed, provided that the liability arose if a 
reasonable part of the profits was not distributed 


within a reasonable time after the period for 
which the accounts had been made up. The 
amendment which is now made provides that the 
claim can be made by the Inland Revenue if, 
within any year of assessment, the company has 
not distributed “‘ a reasonable part of its actual 
income from all sources for that year,” and the 
income is deemed to have become available for 
distribution as soon as it became due and payable 
to the company. Omission or delay in making up 
accounts will, therefore, not now be effective for 
escaping the tax. Another amendment will in 
certain cases bring subsidiary companies within 
the incidence of the tax. There are also provisions 
as to the profits of companies which go into 
liquidation. 

A point of some importance in relation to the 
assessment of Sur-tax on undistributed profits of 
limited companies under the provisions of sect. 21 
of the Finance Act 1922, was decided by Mr. 
Justice Finlay recently in the case of John White's 
Trust Limited (in liquidation) v. Inland Revenue. 
In December, 1934, the company sold its business 
to a new company which was incorporated about 
that time. Under the agreement it was provided 
that the sale should take effect as from December 
2nd, 1933, the date to which the last accounts 
of the company had been made up, and as from 
that date John White’s Trust Limited was 
deemed to have been carrying on the business 
on behalf of the new company. Profits amounting 
to some £15,000 had been made between Decem- 
ber, 1933, and the date when the new company 
was formed, and the contention was that those 
profits were not assessable to Sur-tax because 
they could not have been distributed, as they 
represented a capital asset. The company’s 
appeal against the proposed assessment was 
allowed by the Special Commissioners, but the 
Inland Revenue applied to the Board of Referees 
for a re-hearing. The result was a reversal of the 
Special Commissioners’ decision, but a case was 
stated by the Board for the opinion of the Court 
as to whether their decision was right in law. 
Upon this Mr. Justice Finlay held that the con- 
clusion arrived at by the Board of Referees was 
sound, and could not be interfered with. 

In the course of his judgment, Mr. Justice 
Finlay said that the argument of Mr. Needham 
(for the company) on the main point was to this 
effect: Granted that there were profits of 
£15,000 or so ; that there were profits earned by 
the company in the period; granted that the 
company was liable as between itself and the 
Crown to pay income tax upon the profits ; none 
the less, there could be no distribution of profits 
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because the only money which the company had 
got was a capital asset, namely, the sum it had got 
from the other company. “ All I can say is,” con- 
tinued his Lordship, “that seems to me to be 
completely wrong. It does not accurately repre- 
sent the position. The company was carrying on 
business during the period. The company, it is quite 
true, sold itself lock, stock, and barrel, to the other 
company ; but when it is said, as it is said, that 
it could not make a distribution of profits, I find 
it extremely difficult to understand what that 
means. Here there was profit amounting to 
£15,000. The company admittedly are liable to 
pay income tax upon that profit. What is there 
to prevent the company from distributing that 
profit? I have been unable to see what is the 
answer to that question. The answer suggested, 
if I follow it, is this: ‘ No doubt the company 
might have made a distribution, but if they had 
they would have been distributing a capital 
asset.’ I can only say that I do not think that is 
right. They had £15,000 of profit, and what they 
would have been doing was distributing that 
profit.” 


The provisions of companies’ Articles with 
regard to Participating Preference shares are 
being called in question. The usual provision is 
that after payment of a fixed rate of dividend in 
priority to any distribution on the ordinary 
shares, the preference shares are to participate 
in the surplus of net profits available for dividend 
in any vear. Frequently this takes effect after 
the ordinary shares have received a_ certain 
minimum dividend, but the point under discus- 
sion is whether the participation of the preference 
holders should apply to the whole of the surplus 
profits in any year, or only to such portion as 
the directors may hold to be distributable. 


It is pointed out that if the amount of the 
distribution is entirely at the discretion of the 
directors they might defeat the object of the 
participation by carrying to reserve or in some 
other way appropriating what would otherwise 
have been a distributable surplus, and thus 
providing additional security for future dividends 
on the ordinary shares which might be largely 
held by the directors themselves. In practice 
we think it will be found that directors are usually 
anxious to keep up the dividends if only for the 
reason that they themselves, as ordinary share- 
holders, get a larger dividend when the preference 
shareholders receive a participation, but con- 
ceivably they might have in view any uncertainty 
regarding the ordinary dividend the following 
year. 


An interesting question has arisen with regard 
to executors and the transfer of the shares of the 
trust into their own names. In the case referred 
to, there were three executors named in the will, 
two of whom took out probate, and the third 
reserved the right to prove at a later date. Upon 
the death of one of the two who proved the will, 
the third executor applied for and was granted 
what is termed “ double probate.”’ In the mean- 
time the shares of the trust had been transferred 
by means of a letter of request into the names of 
the two executors who first obtained probate, 
and when the third executor by a letter of request 
asked for the shares to be transferred into the 
joint names of the other surviving executor and 
himself an objection was raised, and it was 
claimed that this could only be done by a formal 
transfer. The contention was that the first two 
executors had already become shareholders, and, 
so far as the company was concerned, held the 
shares in their own right and not in any fiduciary 
capacity, because the company did not recognise 
a trust. There seems to be a substantial ground 
for this argument, but if the original executors had 
left the shares standing in the name of the 
testator with merely a registration of probate, 
the third executor, on production of “ double 
probate,” could no doubt have claimed to have 
his name recorded in the company’s books as 
being entitled to act jointly with the survivor. 


The savings of the British people represented 
by the amount invested in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, the Trustee Savings Banks, and National 
Savings Certificates, at March 31st last showed 
an increase of £59,000,000 over the previous 
year’s total, the figure now being £1,378,400,000. 
During the year over 34,000,000 National Savings 
Certificates were sold, an increase of 249,000 
over the previous year. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that these investments represent more than 
twice the amount of the National Debt before 
the War. Since the introduction of Savings 
Certificates in the year 1916, 1,348,000,000 certifi- 
cates have been issued, with a cash value of over 
£1,060,000,000. 


According to the Bank of England Statistical 
Summary, the loan debts of Local Authorities 
increased by over 70 per cent. in the nine years 
preceding March, 1933. A further analysis shows 
that in the four years from 1931 to 1935, the 
increase was less than 9 per cent., the total debt 
in the former year being £1,215,400,000, and in 
the latter £1,321,500,000. This increase of 
£106,100,000 has been applied to the expansion 
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of housing to the extent of about £60,000,000, 
whilst the expenditure on education has gone up 
by nearly £10,000,000. The increase in relation 
to trading services was only about £7,000,000. 


The development of industrial assurance con- 
tinues year by year, and 1936 has established a 
new record. The statistical summary issued by 
the Industrial Assurance Commissioner records 
that at the end of last year there were over 
96,000,000 policies in force. During the year 
nearly 11,000,000 new assurances were effected, 
and the total premium income on all policies 
was about £66,000,000. 


_ 


‘The Economic Journal, dealing with a selected 
list of 481 public companies, has published a 
table showing the percentage of companies going 
out of business within five years after formation. 
The selected companies are taken from those 
which were registered from the year 1919 up to 
the year 1929. The percentages vary between 
0 and 39, the former relating to those registered 
in the year 1923, and the latter to those regis- 
tered in 1929. Another table gives the risk of 
mortality within various. periods after the year 
of registration. This shows that eleven years 
after formation 82 per cent. of the companies 
have disappeared. 


FORFEITURE OF SHARES. 


A FORFEITURE of shares is in essence a reduction 
of capital. The rule is that where the Articles do 
not authorise the forfeiture, neither the directors 
nor a majority of the shareholders can without 
the sanction of the Court make a forfeiture 
valid; but where Articles authorise a forfeiture 
for non-payment of calls, the directors may 
validly declare the forfeiture, or accept a sur- 
render in cases where the circumstances are such 
that they would have power to forfeit. Usually 
the Articles provide that shares on which the 
holder declines to pay the calls may be forfeited 
and sold by the company, in which case the 
forfeited shares may be re-issued at a discount 
equivalent to the amount paid up prior to 
the forfeiture. 


The Act of 1929 does not provide expressly 
for forfeiture, but its validity is impliedly recog- 
nised in section 108 (3) (i), and by clauses 23-29 
of Table A. Clause 27 of Table A provides that a 
person whose shares have been forfeited shall 
cease to be a member in respect of the forfeited 
shares, but shall, notwithstanding, remain liable 


to pay all moneys which, at the date of the 
forfeiture, were payable by him in respect of the 
shares, but his liability is to cease if and when 
the company receive payment in full of the 
nominal amount of the shares. But Table A 
refers only to forfeiture for non-payment of calls 
or instalments of calls or similar sums, and so it 
would appear that a forfeiture cannot be validly 
made on any other event (Hopkinson v. Mor- 
timer, Harley & Co., 1917). Where a clause in the 
Articles provided that the shares of any share- 
holder who directly or indirectly commenced or 
threatened any action or other proceeding 
against the company or the directors should be 
forfeited on payment to him of the full market 
value of the shares, it was held that the clause 
was invalid (Hope v. International Financial 
Society, 1876). 

Although the Articles provide that on non- 
payment of arrears of calls after due notice the 
shares shall be forfeited without any further act 
to be done by the company, the directors must 
declare the forfeiture. If this is not in fact done, 
there is no forfeiture (Bigg’s case, 1865). A col- 
lusive forfeiture made for the purpose of allowing 
a favoured member to escape from liability is a 
breach of trust, and may be set aside (Re Esparto 
Trading Company, 1879). Whether the shareholder 
knows or is ignorant of the improper attempt to 
benefit him is immaterial. Any irregularity in the 
procedure provided for by the Articles as to 
forfeiture, however slight, will make the for- 
feiture void (Garden, &c., Mining Company v. 
McLister, 1875). 


When shares are forfeited there is no liability . 


on the shareholder for past calls unless the 
Articles so provide, in which case he may be sued 
as an ordinary debtor (Ladies’ Dress Association 
v. Pulbrook, 1900). When forfeited shares have 
been re-issued the company may make a fresh 
call upon the new holder in respect of the amount 
remaining unpaid by the former holder upon 
which the forfeiture was made, but any payment 
made by the former owner, even after forfeiture, 
goes in reduction of the amount payable by the 
new owner (New Balkis Eersterling v. Randt Gold 
Mining Company, 1904). 

A forfeiture of shares is of great importance 
on two grounds: (1) if the shares subsequently 
turn out valuable, the original owner may seek 
to have them restored to him; and (2) if there 
is a liability upon the shares, creditors are 
interested to see that someone remains on the 
register to meet that liability. Forfeiture must be 
preceded by all the proper notices containing 
all matters prescribed by the Articles. If the 
notice claiming payment claims too much, a 
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forfeiture based on such notice is bad, e.g., if 
interest is claimed from too early a date (Johnson 
v. Lyttle’s Iron Agency, 1877). It must be for the 
cause stated in the Articles, and not with a view 
to getting rid of an obnoxious shareholder, or to 
relieve a shareholder of his liability. The power 
must be exercised for the benefit of the company 
and with justice to the shareholder. 


If shares are invalidly forfeited, the holder 
will remain a member of the company both as 
regards his liabilities and his privileges, and the 
mere lapse of time will not cure the defect ; but 
where the holder has for a long time acquiesced 
in an irregular forfeiture, he will not be permitted, 
upon the company becoming prosperous to assert 
his right to have the forfeiture set aside; and 
where a company had treated shares as forfeited, 
although proper notice had not been given to the 
member, it was held he could not be put on the 
list of contributories (Webster’s case, 1868). 


Every surrender of shares, whether fully paid 
up or not, involves a reduction of capital which is 
unlawful, except when sanctioned by the Court. 
Forfeiture is a statutory exception and is the only 
exception. There can be no objection to the 
surrender of shares which are liable to forfeiture. 
A surrender of shares in return for money paid by 
a company is a sale, and open to the same objec- 
tions as a sale, whatever expression may be used 
to describe or disguise the transaction. But 
where a company is in a position to forfeit such 
shares, a bona-fide arrangement for a surrender 
as a short cut to the same end, and without any 
payment or other consideration, is valid (T'revor 
v. Whitworth, 1887). 


USES OF PAID CHEQUES. 


A CHEQUE does not cease to be useful when it has 
been paid. A paid cheque tells its own history, and 
there are many occasions when this history may 
be referred to with advantage. Besides telling the 
bank upon which the cheque is drawn and the 
name of the drawer and of the payee, it tells— 
(1) the bank to which payment has been 
made ; 
(2) the date upon which it was presented for 
payment ; 
(3) the nature of the crossing, if any. 

It often happens in the course of an audit that 
when a formal receipt cannot be produced, the 
paid cheque is shown as a proof of payment. An 
auditor, however, requires to be satisfied not 
only that payment has been made, but that it has 


been made to the proper person, and the cheque 
should be examined with this in mind. When the 
payment has been made to some company or 
person with whom his client has regular dealings, 
the auditor can compare the cheque with other 
cheques paid to the same people. If on other occa- 
sions proper receipts have been given his task is 
simplified, for he can with more confidence accept 
a cheque in place of a proper receipt as being 
in order. Comparing the cheque produced as a 
voucher with one of the other cheques, the points 
which he will specially notice are :— 


(a) The collecting bank. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but generally speaking one 
would expect to find that in each case the 
same bank and the same branch of that 
bank has collected the payment. If this 
should not be the case the auditor would 
be justified in making further enquiries 
before accepting the cheque as a voucher. 


(b) The crossing. If the cheque has been 
crossed “‘ Not negotiable ” it is a protec- 
tion; if it is also crossed “‘ A/c Payee 
only ” the auditor can feel still more con- 
fident, for a bank which ignores such an 
instruction does so at its own risk. Where 
a cheque is simply crossed “ & Co.” more 
caution is necessary as this crossing only 
means that payment must be made 
through a bank. 


(c) The endorsements. These should also be 
compared and anything unusual noted. 


If there has been any irregularity in dealing with 
the cheque, there is a good chance of its being 
uncovered by these enquiries. 


A paid cheque or dividend warrant is particu- 
larly useful to a company secretary or to a liquida- 
tor in cases where shareholders or creditors cannot 
trace having received payment of a dividend ; it 
generally settles the question when one is able to 
give the name of the collecting bank and the date 
upon which the cheque was cleared by the paying 
bank. 


In case of need a paid cheque can also be used 
in tracing the payee. In a liquidation, for instance, 
especially one which is of long duration, there are 
sure to be creditors who fail to notify their change 
of address, and a liquidator may find himself with 
unclaimed dividends. Where previous dividends 
have been claimed by these creditors, a com- 
munication addressed to them “ care of ” the bank 
which collected these dividends may reach them. 
It may be said that it is not a liquidator’s business 
to hunt out such creditors, but, on the other hand, 
there is little satisfaction in paying large amounts 
into the Companies Liquidation Account. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE CONTRIBUTION. 


In response to a widespread demand from members 
of the Society, the Council has arranged for the 
preparation of a Brochure designed to expound the 
main provisions of the Finance Act, 1937, relating 
to the National Defence Contribution. 


It is intended to publish this Brochure as a 
supplement to the November issue of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Journal, and it is hoped that the work 
will prove of permanent value to the accountancy 
profession and will facilitate reference to the Sections 
and Rules which are likely to be most commonly 
met with in practice. 


@Obituarp. 
DAVID PATRICK CRAIGIE BLAIR. 


We record with deep regret that Mr. D. P. C. Blair, 
I'.S.A.A., Secretary of the South African (Northern) 
Branch of the Society of Incorporated Accountants, died 
on August 18th, at the age of 67. 


Mr. Blair was born in Perth, Scotland, but went to 
South Africa more than forty years ago. He became a 
member of the Society in 1906, and had carried on public 
practice in Johannesburg since that date. He was 
appointed Secretary of the Transvaal Branch in 1910. 
Mr. Blair’s work was marked by his enthusiasm for the 
Society’s interests in South Africa, and by unfailing 
energy in discharging his secretarial duties. He was also 
Secretary of the South African Branch of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries. 


The funeral took place at Braamfontein, Floral 
tributes were sent by the President and Council of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors ; 
the Northern and Western Committees of the Society in 
South Africa; the Transvaal Society of Accountants ; 
and the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 


JOHN MURCOTT. 


It is with regret we record the death of Mr. John Murcott, 
A.S.A.A., Frankby, Birkenhead, which occurred as the 
result of an accident on August 30th. He was 
69 years of age. Mr. Murcott joined the staff of Messrs. 
J. W. Davidson, Cookson & Co., Liverpool, in 1884, and 
spent the whole of his professional career with that firm, 
retiring in May, 1931. He will be missed by the many 
friends with whom he became associated. 


ROBERT MORELAND. 


We regret to announce that Mr. Robert Moreland, 
A.S.A.A., died on August Ist, at the age of 56. Mr. 
Moreland became a member of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors in 1917. For many years he 
was in the service of Messrs. J. A. Hesselton, Son & 
Butterfield, Bradford. In 1925 he was appointed 
secretary of Illingworth, Morris & Co., Ltd., Bradford, 
and in 1930 became a director of the company. 


Mr. Moreland was a member of the Council of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1937. 
Oct. Ist. 
Oct. 4th. 
Oct. Sth. 
Oct. 6th. 
Oct. Sth. 
Oct. 11th. 
Oct. 12th. 
Oct. 14th. 


Oct. 15th. 


Oct. 18th. 


Oct. 19th. 


Sheffield District Society. At Sheffield. 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebrations. Luncheon 
and Banquet. 

Swansea and South-West Wales District 
Society. At Swansea at 6.30 p.m. Opening 
Address by the President, Mr. W. H. Ashmole, 
M.B.E., J.P., F.S.A.A., and Lecture by Mr. 
W. J. Back, A.S.A.A., on “ Stock Exchange 
Practice and Procedure.” 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne and District Society. 
At Middlesbrough at 7 p.m. Lecture by 
Mr. G. Lambert, A.S.A.A., on * Executorship 
Accounts.” 

Devon and Cornwall District Society. At 
Plymouth at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. R. 
D. Luscombe, LL.B., Solicitor, on ‘ The 
Liability of the Accountant in Law.” 

orkshire District Society. At Leeds at 
6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. C. M. Dolby, 
F.S.A.A., on “ Internal Organisation of an 
Accountant’s Office.” 


North Lancashire and District Society. At 


Preston. Lecture by Mr. W. G. Wallwork, 
A.C.A., on ‘“ Amalgamation and _ Recon- 
structions.” 


Bradford and District Society. At Bradford 
at 7.30 p.m. Inaugural Meeting. Bridge and 
Whist Drive. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne and District Society. 
At Middlesbrough at 7 p.m. Lecture by 
Mr. G. Lambert, A.S.A.A., on “* Executorship 
Accounts.” 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne and District Society. 
At Newcastle-upon-Tyne at 7 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. T. Fairbairn Short, A.C.A., on ** Sur- 
tax in relation to Limited Companies.” 


Leicester District Society. At Leicester at 
6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. V. H. M. Bayley, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A., on “* National Defence 
Contribution.” 

South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. At Cardiff at 7.30 p.m. (for Cardiff 
and Newport Students). Opening Address 
by the President, Mr. C. T. Stephens, F.S.A.A. 

Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln District 
Society. At Nottingham at 6.30 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. A. Radford, B.Sc. (Econ.), on 
** Economics.” 

Bradford and District Society. At Bradford, 
Lecture by Mr. S. Shaw, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, on ‘** Mercantile Law.” 

Liverpool and District Society. At Liverpool 
at 6.15 p.m. Ten-minute Papers by Students. 

Liverpool and District Society. At Chester 
at 6.45 p.m. Lecture by Mr. J. M. Smith, 
Inspector of Taxes, on ‘* Income Tax.” 


Manchester and District Society. At Man- 
chester at 6.30 p.m. Discussion Meeting. 
Cumberland and Westmorland District 


Society. At Carlisle at 7.30 p.m. Lecture by 
Mr. F. A. Roberts, A.S.A.A., on “ The 


Formation of Private and Public Companies.” 
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Oct. 19th. 


Oct. 20th. 


Oct. 21st. 


Oct. 22nd. 


Oct. 25th. 


Oct. 26th. 


Oct. 27th. 


Oct. 28th. 


Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds at 
at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. A. V. Hussey, 
A.S.A.A., on “The Accountant’s Outlook 
on Insolvency Practice.” 


Swansea and South-West Wales District 
Society. At Swansea at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by 
Mr. A. L. Wooldridge on ‘* Insolvency 
Accounts.” 


Bradford and District Society. At Bradford 
at 7.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. A. V. Hussey, 
A.S.A.A., on “* The Accountant’s Outlook on 
Insolvency Practice.” 


South of England District Society. At 
Southampton at 7.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
P. S. Thomas, M.A., on * Banking Activities.” 


Bradford and District Society. Biennial 
Dinner at Midland Hotel, Bradford, at 


6.15 p.m. 


Cumberland and Westmorland District 
Society. At Carlisle. Annual Dinner. 


Manchester and District Society. At Man- 
chester at 6.30 p.m. Mock Company Meeting 
(Students’ Meeting). 


Sheffield and District Society. At Sheffield. 
Lecture by Mr. A. V. Hussey, A.S.A.A., on 
** Insolvency.” 


South of England District Society, At Bourne- 
mouth at 7.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. P. S. 
Thomas, M.A., on “* Banking Activities.” 


Leicester District Society. At Northampton. 
at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. J. Back, 
A.S.A.A., on “ Current Practice in Company 
Auditing.” 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne District Society. At 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne at 7 p.m. Lecture by 
Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, on “ Mercantile Law Problems ” 


Leicester District Society. At Leicester at 
6p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A., 
on “ Public Issues of Capital” 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne and District Society. 
At Middlesbrough at 7 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
EK. Westby-Nunn, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, 
on “ Mercantile Law Problems.” 


North Lancashire District Society. At 
Preston. Lecture by Mr. R. E. Bird, 
B.Sc. (Econ.), of the Economist, on ‘* The 
National Defence Contribution.” 


Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln District 
Society. At Nottingham at 6.30 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. A. V. Hussey, A.S.A.A., on “ The 
Accountant’s Outlook = on Insolvency 
Practice.” 

Liverpool and District Society. At Liver- 
pool at 6.15 p.m. Discussion on the National 
Defence Contribution, opened by Mr. 
Lawrence Bailey, A.S.A.A. 


North Staffordshire District Society. At 
Hanley at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. A. V. 


Hussey, A.S.A.A., on ‘The Accountant's 
Outlook on Insolvency Practice.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ACCOUNTANTS. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Celebrations. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the American Institute of 
Accountants will be celebrated from October 18th to 22nd, 
1937, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York. More 
than 2,000 members and guests are expected to attend, 
end the New York State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants is co-operating with the American Institute 
in arranging for their entertainment. ; 

The President of the American Institute is Colonel 
Robert H. Montgomery, C.P.A., New York, who was 
President of the Third International Congress on 
Accounting held in New York in 1929. Mr. P. W. R. 
Glover, C.P.A., F.S.A.A., is the chairman of the Executive 
Committee and of the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee. - 

Invitations have been extended to representatives of 
foreign bodies of accountants to be the guests of the 
American Institute. 


PROGRAMME 
Monpbay, OCToBER 18TH. 
All day. Registration. 
9.30 a.m. Meeting of Council (executive session). 
10a.m. Exhibition of accounting machines. (‘This 


Exhibition will remain open for inspection 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m., 
October 18th through 21st.) 

Meeting of Advisory Council of State Society 
Presidents. (Tentative). 


Programme of the New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 
(Members and guests of the Institute are invited to attend.) 
lla.m. Discussion: ** Keonomics of Machine Account- 
ing,’ by the Committee on Accounting 
Machinery ; J. Andrew Crafts, of New York, 
Chairman. 
Address: ‘* Recent Developments in Bud- 
getary Control,’ with illustrative charts, by 
Kdmond La Rose, assistant controller, Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Rochester. 
Reception of members of the Institute and 
guests, by the New York State Society (cock- 
tails and refreshments). 
‘TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19TH. 
9.30 a.m. General Session. (Robert H. Montgomery, 
President of the Institute, will preside). 
Address of welcome. (Speaker to be 
announced ). 
Welcome to foreign guests: P. W. R. Glover, 
of New York, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Special Committee on 
Fiftieth Anniversary. 
Responses by representatives 
accounting socicties. 
President’s address. 
Address : Raymond Moley, Professor of Public 
Law at Columbia University, Editor of News 
Week magazine, former Assistant Secretary 
of State. (Subject to be announced). 
12.30 p.m. Luncheon for representatives of State Boards 
of Accountancy, as guests of New York State 
Board of C.P.A, Examiners, followed by dis- 
cussion. The Elijah Watt Sells scholarship 
prizes will be awarded. 
2.30 p.m. Round-table Discussions. 
8 p.m. Dinner dance. 


2 p.m. 


2 p.m. 


5.30 p.m. 


of foreign 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 207TH. 


All day. Golf tournament. 
10 a.m. Round-table Discussions. 
2p.m. Round-table Discussions. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21ST. 

10 a.m, General Session. 
Address : ** Public Accountancy in the United 
States,” by Norman E. Webster, of New York. 
Address : ** The Relationship between Account- 
ing and Taxation in the United States,” by 
Norman L. McLaren, of San Francisco. 


2p.m. Address: “A _ History of the Retations 
between the Accounting Profession and Regu- 
latory Bodies,” by Andrew Stewart. of New 
York. 

8 p.m. Banquet. (Clem W. Collins, of Denver, will act 


as toastmaster). 


Fripay, OCTOBER 22ND. 


10 a.m. Annual Meeting of the American Institute of 
Accountants. 
Annual Reports. 
“lection of Officers. 
Selection of 1938 meeting place. 
Other business. 
2p.m. Meeting of Council (executive session). 
Notes :— An elaborate programme of optional enter- 


tainment has been prepared from which 
members may choose upon their arrival. 

Registration fees have been fixed at $15 for 
men and $10 for ladies. The fees will cover 
the dinner dance, banquet and other features. 


Tentative Programme of Round-table Discussions. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 197TH. 

Starting at 2.30 p.m. and ending not later than 4.30 p.m. 
* Accountants’ Certificates.” Leader: James HH, 
Wren, of New York. 

“ Developments in Accounting Practice and Theory 
since 1929. Leader: Rodney F. Starkey, of New 
York. 

* Reorganisations under the Revenue Act.” 
Joseph J. Klein, of New York. 


Leader : 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 207TH. 
Starting at 10 a.m. and ending not later than 12 noon. 

** Inventory—-What is the Lower of Cost or Market ? ” 
Leader: Maurice E. Peloubet, of New York. 

** Practice Problems of Accountants in connection with 
Registration Statements.” Leader: Homer N. 
Sweet, of Massachusetts. 

* Pricing Product under the Robinson-Patman Act.” 
Leader: (To be announced). 


Starting at 2 p.m. and ending not later than 4 p.m. 
“Accounts of Governmental Authorities.” Leader : 
George P. Ellis, of Illinois. 
“To what extent can the Practice of Accounting be 


Reduced to Rules and Standards?” Leader : 
Charles B. Couchman, of New York. 
“Aptitude Tests for Staff Accountants.” Leader: 


Johnson O'Connor, of New Jersey. 
‘“* Education for the Accountant.” Leader: Jacob B. 
Taylor, of Ohio. 
An interesting programme for the entertainment of 
visiting ladies has been arranged. 


RESOLUTION OF THE SOCIETY OF INCOR- 
PORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 


The following resolution was adopted by the Council 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and has been 
forwarded to the American Institute of Accountants : 

The President and Council of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants tender to the President and 
Members of the American Institute of Accountants 
their cordial congratulations upon the attainment of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the foundation of the 
American Institute. 

The Society is appreciative of the contribution made 
by the American Institute to the development of the 
Accountancy profession as a whole and particularly 
in the United States of America. The Council of the 
Society has been happy to enjoy the friendship of the 
American Institute of Accountants throughout its 
history and extends greetings to the members of that 
Institute and best wishes for its continued prosperity. 


Visitors from the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. 


The Council of the Society has accepted the cordial 
invitation from the American Institute of Accountants and 
has nominated the following as official representatives :— 

Mr. Walter Holman, F.S.A.A., President, London. 

Mr. ©. Hewetson Nelson, J.P., F.S.A.A., Past President, 

Liverpool. 

Mr. Henry Morgan, F.S.A.A., Past President, London. 

Mr. Alexander Garrett, M.B.E., Secretary, London. 

Sir Thomas Keens, D.L., F.S.A.A., has accepted a 
personal invitation from the American Institute. 


Changes and Removals. 


Mr. P. K. Basu, Incorporated Accountant, has com- 
menced to practise at 16, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta, 
under the style of P. K. Basu & Co. 


Messrs. Bradley & Slater, Incorporated Accountants, 
of 582-584, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth, 
inform us that they have taken into partnership Mr. 
G. L. Ratcliffe, A.S.A.A., as from October Ist. The 
practice will be continued under the style of Bradley, 
Slater & Ratcliffe. 


Messrs. Fitzhugh, Tillett & Co., Chartered and Incor- 
porated Accountants, have removed to Australia Hose, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Mr. D. A. Green, Incorporated Accountant, has com- 
menced to practise in his own name at 6, Riddings Road, 
Timperley, Cheshire, also at 44, Newton Street and 396, 
Cheetham Hill Road,- Manchester. 


Messrs. Cyril Harrison & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed their offices to Victor Buildings, 15, New 
Bridge Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Messrs. Hicks, Walters & Co., Chartered Accountants. 
of Provincial House, 98-106, Cannon Street, London, 
E.C.4, have taken into partnership Mr. S. H. Coleman, 
Chartered and Incorporated Accountant, who has been 
associated with them for the past fifteen years. The 
style of the firm will remain unchanged. 


Mr. R. G. Hilton, Incorporated Accountant, is now 
practising at Elm Chambers, Bradley Street, Castleford. 
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Mr. L. A. Manuel, Incorporated Accountant, has 
removed his office to 655, Wimborne Road, Winton, 
Bournemouth. 


Messrs. A. F’. Saunders & Co., 4, Crosby Square, London, 
E.C.3, intimate that Mr. C. D. Hellyar, A.C.A., has been 
admitted into partnership. The name of the firm will 
remain unchanged. . 


Messrs. Sorab 8S. Engineer & Co., Incorporated Account- 
ants, advise a change of address to Ismail Building, 381, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Mr. Henry Yates, Incorporated Accountant, announces 
a change of address to 24, Guildhall Street, Preston. 


Correspondence. 


Revenue Profit and Capital Profit of a Company 
in the hands of Shareholders. 

To the Editors, Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 

Sirs,—In taxation matters income tax is levied on a 
company as a legal entity. No agency is recognised 
between the company and the shareholders as such. In 
other words, what is income in the hands of the company 
does not retain the same character when it is received 
by the shareholder. For instance, dividends from tax-free 
securities received by the company are not also tax-free 
in the hands of the shareholders. If tax is not paid by the 
company on behalf of the shareholders, how are share- 
holders entitled to refund ? Refund postulates tax once 
paid by the assessee either directly or through sources 
taxed at source. If the position of the shareholders in 
taxation matters is not co-extensive with the company 
then it is not understood why capital profits in the hands 
of the company when distributed still retain the character 
of capital in the hands of the shareholders. The above 
can only be reconciled on the principle that the share- 
holders and the company, though distinct entities at law 
in taxation matters, intrinsically they are to be regarded 
us one. 

Will any of your readers explain the principles under- 
lying the above practice so as to reconcile this apparent 
conflicting proposition between distribution of capital 
profits and revenue profits ? 

* ARCADIA.” 

Bombay. 

September, 1937. 


Reciprocal Correspondence. 

To the Editors, Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 

Sirs,—I am taking the liberty of writing you, 
as I wish to be put in touch with a young English account- 
ant or accountancy student of about my own age (24 
years) who would like to exchange views on professional 
and general affairs in our respective countries by corre- 
spondence. 

Many of us will never have the opportunity to acquire 
first-hand knowledge of the various units of our Empire 
by means of travel, and it occurs to me that this would 
be a good method of making up for the deficiency to some 
extent. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. M. CLIFTON, A.LC.A. 
©, 0 Messrs. W. A. Carcary, 
Halvorsen & Co., 
Warwick House, 
St. George’s Terrace, Perth, W.A. 
August, 1937. . 


Che Beginner’s Approach to the 
Study of Income Tax and 
Death Duties. 


A Lecrure delivered to the Incorporated Accountants 
Students’ Society of London and District by 
Mr. TERENCE DONOVAN, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. S. T. Morais, Incor- 
porated Accountant. ° 

Mr. Donovan said: I am not accusing any of you of 
being beginners, but when I had to decide upon the 
title of the address this evening I had before me only . 
the Syllabus of last year’s Lectures, and it seemed to 
me that, after what (perhaps in my ignorance) appeared 
to me to be one or two rather heavy meals, you might 
welcome an occasion when we could be thoroughly and 
cheerfully elementary together. Incidentally, that pro- 
gramme suits me too, because if the subject is elementary 
I can, with some show of reason, decline to reply to any 
questions to which I do not know the answers, on the 
ground that they are advanced. Secondly, after spending 
several months in trying to understand sects. 18 to 21 
of the Finance Act of 1936, and to know when you gross 
a dividend for sur-tax purposes and when you do not, 
the discussion of elementary things is a welcome return 
to sanity. Thirdly, a recent bout of influenza has left 
me with a voice which very quickly develops that sort 
of huskiness which perhaps is valuable in Hollywood, 
but is a source of discomfort to me ; and for that reason 
I propose to be a little shorter to-night than perhaps is 
usually the case with those who have the privilege of 
speaking to you here. But for that you will be duly 
grateful in a moment. 


A Recipe For Success. 

Now I am not going to-night to give you any guidance 
as to how you are to solve any particular problem that 
may arise in the course of your profession. There is 
one exception to that which we will deal with in a moment, 
but generally that is what I am not going to do. Instead 
of that, I am going to-night to give you a recipe for 
success in the profession which you have chosen. I am 
going to tell you one way in which you will make your 
mark in it. This country will be heavily taxed during 
the whole of your professional lives, and your clients will 
be among those who will bear the chief burden, and 
there will always be ways in which your clients can so 
arrange their affairs as to mitigate their burden. Apart 
altogether from mere tax dodging by individuals, purely 
commercial transactions can frequently be so arranged 
that the object is achieved with no inconvenience and 
at the same time a material saving of taxation results. 

May I give you an illustration? ‘The shareholders of 
Company A desire to reconstruct and sell the assets of 
Company A to Company B for cash. So the shareholders 
of Company A first form Company B and subscribe for 
the shares. Then Company A sells its assets to Company 
B for cash and the assets are duly transferred or conveyed 
to Company B. Supposing that the cash consideration 
is £100,000, the stamp duty, doing it that way, is 1 per 
cent., namely, £1,000. This is not a case where sect. 55 
of the Finance Act, 1927, applies, because I am dealing 
with a sale for cash. 

Now if Company A itself had formed Company B 
and taken the shares in Company B in the first place, 
instead of the shareholders in Company A _ forming 
Company B, then the stamp duty on the transfer would 
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have been 10s., instead of £1,000, and that result comes 
about by virtue of sect. 42 of the Finance Act of 1930. 
You might think that that is common knowledge, but 
you can take it from me it is not. 

Another illustration I might give you relates to indi- 
viduals. The Finance Act of 1936 is popularly supposed 
to have killed what, for some reason or another, became 
known as the * Children’s Educational Trust,” and it is 
now generally believed that in no circumstances can a 
parent save income tax by covenanting to pay an annual 
sum to trustees, with the power of revocation, and all 
the rest of it. Well, that is not so. In the case of a 
new-born child, a parent can still get back some £30 or 
so from the State under the old arrangements, with the 
power of revocation as well, and you can discover that 
for yourselves if you will read sect. 21 of the Finance Act, 
1936, slowly and carefully. 

I might tell you a good deal more along the same 
lines, but I am not going to. Those two illustrations 
must serve to illustrate the point I am making, 
which is this: that dealing, as you will be, with 
individuals and companies whose lives are daily touched 
at some point or other by our fiscal legislation, if you 
will add to your many other accomplishments a sound 
and detailed knowledge of the laws whereby we are taxed, 
then you will, to your own great advantage, become 
indispensable to those whom you serve. 

Now do not misunderstand me when I speak of a sound 
and detailed knowledge of the laws in question. So far 
as income tax is concerned, that does not mean that you 
are simply to know what deductions are allowed in 
computing profits and what are not ; that the preceding 
year basis is the usual basis nowadays, and that losses 
can be carried forward for six years, or made subject to 
an immediate claim under sect. 34. Your knowledge 
has got to be a good deal more comprehensive and embrac- 
ing. And so far as death duties are concerned, whilst 
detailed knowledge of that subject may not be necessary, 
it is becoming more and more essential that you should 
have a good deal more than a mere nodding acquaintance 
with the principles of liability. 

If you object at this stage, and say that you have got 
quite enough to learn already, and that if you ever get 
an income tax or a death duty problem out of the ordinary 
range, then you can always take advice, the reply which 
I make to you is this : that I fully appreciate that I am 
preaching to you to-night a policy of perfection, and I 
do that deliberately. Secondly, I would not, for more 
reasons than one, do otherwise than encourage you to 
take professional or specialist advice in these matters 
should you get a problem out of the ordinary. But 
without the degree of knowledge at which I am going 
to suggest you should aim, there will be numerous 
oceasions upon which you will have a taxation problem 
out of the ordinary, and you will not know it until it is 
too late. 

' How to Stupy Income Tax. 

‘Now what is the best way to approach the study of the 
subject of income tax and death duties ? Well, that is a 
problem which has often puzzled me, and it is for that 
reason that I have chosen it as the subject of to-night’s 
address. Take income tax first. Supposing a student 
coming entirely fresh to the subject said to me : ‘“* What 
is the best way to approach the thing ?”’ Well, before 


I gave any answer to that question I should remember 
this : that although the main provisions are now contained 
in the Act of 1918, that Act, to a large extent, is couched 
in the language of 1806 and is on that account frequently 
unintelligible ; secondly, since 1918 we have had some 
nineteen successive Finance Acts which have mauled 


the principal] enactment in some respects out of all 
recognition ; thirdly, there are twenty volumes of decided 
cases ; fourthly, the law has been described by a very 
experienced Judge as a law which the people of this 
country cannot possibly understand ; and lastly, I should 
recall that the whole of that law is soon to be scrapped, 
that instead of five schedules we are to have fifteen cases, 
and that both bodies of the law—the old and the new— 
will have to be known to us for at least six years after the 
new enactment comes into force. Now, remembering 
all that, I should be greatly tempted to return to that 
question the same answer that Mr. Punch gave to those 
about to marry ; but to-night I have got to try to help 
you, and I think I can best do it by telling you exactly 
what I did myself in precisely similar circumstances. 

Some twelve years ago I was called upon to become 
moderately proficient in the subject of income tax 
within six months ; if I did I should retain a new job 
which I liked, and if I did not I should go back to one 
which I did not like. So on my first day in the new 
job I said to a colleague, ‘‘ Well, how does one start to 
learn about income tax?” ‘ Oh,” he said, “it is all 
here,’”’ and he handed me a book called Dowell’s Income 
Tax Laws. Well, Dowell, excellent book as it is, is not a 
book which once you take up you cannot put down, 
and after a few pages I put it down. I looked, as one 
frequently does, to the last page to see what the end of 
the story was, and I found that there were over 700 pages 
of closely printed and unintelligible matter. So I said 
to the same colleague, “Is there not some sort of 
‘ Student’s Introduction’ to all this—some book which 
will explain in simple language what the underlying 
principles are and which will give me correct first im- 
pressions of the subject, even if it does not give me any 
appetite for it?’’ The answer was, ‘‘ No, there is not 
such a book ”’ ; and I believe it is true to-day to say that 
no lawyer has written a book of the type which I had 
and have in mind. 

To prevent misunderstanding and perhaps protestations 
from the many autkors of income tax books, might I 
say what I mean? I mean this: that so far as I know, 
no lawyer has written a book which a student can pick 
up—this is about income tax, of course—and while reading 
it find that the subject is really alive, and find that his 
mind is moving easily from conception to conception 
and absorbing the subject matter without a conscious 
effort of memory. 

Now it may be objected that the subject does not lend 
itself to that sort of treatment. That objection I should 
reject. I think it is all a matter of treatment, and it is 
to be noted that in other branches of the law, equally as 
complicated as income tax, books have been written for 
students which can be read with absorbing interest. 
Take, for example, the law relating to negotiable securities, 
about which I expect you have to know something. That 
branch of the law is not exactly simple, but if you want 
to get the clearest possible insight into it, then read a 
little book called The Law of Negotiable Securities, by the 
late Judge Willis. That book, if I may say so, is a little 
masterpiece. At the end of it you will find that you 
have had the principles of a difficult branch of the law 
expounded to you in a style which comprises not only 
accuracy, but interest ; and the author’s exposition of 
the development of that law is one which, without 
exaggeration, you can read with almost the same amount 
of pleasure as you would get out of a novel. 

So far as income tax is concerned, I do not know of 
any book of which that could be said. At any rate, at 
the time of which I am speaking, which is now twelve 
years ago, I was told that no Student’s Introduction to 
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the subject of that kind existed. So I opened Dowell 
once more and counted the pages again, and found they 
came to something like 730, so I there and then resolved 
to read ten pages of Dowell every day. I reckoned that 
by doing that I could work right through the book in 
some three months. And to that resolve I kept. I 
can still remember that those three months embraced a 
Christmas, and I solemnly did my ten pages on Christmas 
morning. 

As I worked through Dowell in that way, I took copious 
notes of what appeared to me, perhaps quite wrongly, 
to be important points. I did not attempt to commit 
anything to memory except the subject matter of the 
charge and each of the five schedules and the various 
bases of assessment which were then more numerous 
than they are to-day. Those things I learnt by heart. 
and it was not really very difficult. At the end of three 
months, when I had worked through Dowell in that way, 
my knowledge of the subject was, of course, imperfect, 
but it was better than it was at the beginning. I there- 
upon re-read the book a little less intensively, and took 
some six weeks over it ; and at the end of that time, what- 
ever I may still have lacked in knowledge, at any rate 
I had lost completely my fear of the subject, and that 
was a considerable gain. It was, moreover, astonishing 
to find how many things which I had read in odd corners 
of the Act, and which did not appear to me at the time 
to have much practical importance, frequently became 
relevant and helpful in the practical problems with which 
I was called upon to deal, and, but for the programme 
which I had followed, I should probably have overlooked 
those provisions altogether. 

At the end of the six months, being retained in my new 
job, I commenced to note up in the appropriate places 
in Dowell all the judicial decisions which were thenceforth 
given. 

Now I am not telling you these things for the purpose 
of extolling my own industry. I am telling them to you 
because it is the best way I know of acquiring the know- 
ledge which I have suggested you should possess. If 
you adopt it you will have a somewhat harder task than 
I had. beeause there is now a supplement to Dowell 
which is half as thick as Dowell itself, but if you will 
make up your mind to spend only one hour a day working 
methodically through that publication in the way I have 
suggested, then even sf it takes you a year you will 
find that that time has been most excellently spent. 

Deatu DUuTIEs. 

So much for income tax. Now let me come to death 
duties. I assume that your knowledge of death duties 
in practice does not need to be so intimate as is the case 
with income tax, and that, confronted with any death 
duty problem of difficulty, you would seek advice. But 
while no one would expect you to acquire a mass of 
detailed knowledge of the subject, it is nevertheless 
essential that you should be well acquainted with the 
principles of liability. Many of you will become, formally 
or informally, a man’s chief financial adviser, and as such 
you will be expected to know something about the subject 
of death duties. Furthermore, your income tax and 
death duty problems will frequently overlap, and it 
occasionally happens that what is meat from the point 
of view of income tax is poison from the point of view of 
death duties, and vice versa. 

Let me give you an instance. Some years ago I was 
concerned in a case in which the deceased had left a 
very large estate, and after all the debts and the legacies 
were satisfied and paid there was still a very large residue, 
and that residue had been given to a legatee absolutely. 
Now from the death duty point of view it was very 


desirable, so far as the Revenue was concerned, that the 
date of retainer of the residue should be not earlier thar 
a particular date. As you know, the date of retainer 
fixes a time when legacy duty becomes payable on the 
residue, and it is payable on the residue as it exists at 
that date, which includes not only the property which the 
deceased left, but all the income which has accrued to date. 
In this case the residue consisted largely of certain shares 
in a particular company, and between the date of death 
and the date which the Revenue wanted to take as the 
date of retainer very large dividends had been declared. 
Therefore the Examiner wanted the date of retainer 
pushed forward, so that these large dividends would 
form part of the residue and yield him 1 per cent. of 
legacy duty. 

Now at first that claim was resisted by the accountant, 
who wanted the date of retainer fixed at a time prior to 
the declaration of the dividends ; until it was seen that, 
by accepting the view of the Revenue, although 1 per cent. 
of legacy duty would be paid on these dividends, 33 per 
cent. of sur-tax would be saved on them ; because if they 
were treated as having been paid before the date of 
retainer, while they would be liable to 1 per cent. legacy 
duty, they would not be liable to sur-tax in the hands of 
the residuary legatee, as they would be the executor’s 
income. Of course, when that was appreciated, the 
opposition to the Revenue’s claim as regards the date of 
retainer was naturally dropped. 


Now what is the best way for anybody knowing 
nothing about death duties to start to learn something ? 
The subject is, if anything, more complicated than that 
of income tax. Yet, curiously enough, there has been 
performed for it that service which I previously suggested 
has not yet been performed for income tax; in other 
words, there is a Student’s Introduction to the death 
duties which can be read with pleasure, and which throws 
a very clear light upon the whole subject. It is called 
The Death Duties—An Introduction ; it is written by 
Mr. Needham, and it is published by Gee & Co. at the 
price of 3s. 6d. I would strongly advise you to get that 
book and read it as the first step in any study of this 
subject. It will give you a clear picture of the whole 
wood before you go inside and perhaps get lost among 
the trees. 


When you have read that book, the next thing I suggest 
that you should do is to read sects. 1 to 4 of the Finance 
Act of 1894. That was the Act which imposed the estate 
duty, and the sections in question, comprising as they 
do the subject matter of the charge, are things which 
you would do well to commit to memory, so that you have 
them at your finger tips. 


Sects. 1 and 2 tell you what property is liable to the 
duty, and in case anybody accepts the advice which I 
am tendering I had better tell you at once that one 
part of sect. 2 is an extremely bad example of legislation 
by referenc>. May I just read it to you. This is the 
section which a taxpayer is supposed to understand, 
because it lays a charge for tax upon his goods. 


The section says this : ‘“* Property passing on the death 
of the deceased shall be deemed to include the property 
following, that is tosay ...° And then (c) : “* Property 
which would be required on the death of the deceased to 
be included in an account under sect. 38 of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act, 1881, as amended by sect. 11 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1889, if those 
sections were herein enacted and extended to real property 
as well as personal property and the words ‘ voluntary ” 
and ‘voluntarily’ and the reference to ‘ volunteer’ 
were omitted therefrom.” ' : 
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I thought I had better read that because it is a little 
alarming for a student to encounter, and realise he is 
supposed to understand it. It will be sufficient for your 
purpose, if and when you come to it, to remember that 
that is a section which charges gifts which were made 
less than three years before the death. 

Now when you read on, if you do, and you come to 
sub-sect. 2 of sect. 2, you will find there an exemption 
in favour of property situate abroad in certain circum- 
stances. You should take a note, because it is easily 
remembered, that the position has been amended by the 
Finance Act of this year, and the broad position now 
is that in the case of a person who dies domiciled in the 
United Kingdom, all foreign property is liable to estate 
duty unless it is immovable property—that is, anything 
like land abroad. 

Here, perhaps for the first time, I desire to become a 
little more than elementary. You should remember, 
in that connection, that whether property is immovable 
or not must be decided by the law of the country where 
it is situate. That is important to remember for this 
reason : that you may have a person, a client of yours, 
who is a partner in an English partnership firm, and that 
partnership firm may have real property situate abroad. 
In Equity, all partnership property is deemed to be 
personal property, but in the case of partnership property 
which is situate abroad that doctrine will not apply 
unless the foreign law recognises what is called here “‘ the 
doctrine of conversion.” 

I will not stay to elaborate that, because it is somewhat 
outside the scope of this address, but bear in mind that 
if you do have property, or if your client has property, 
which is situate abroad, and you encounter a claim by 
the Revenue here that in English law it is regarded as 
personalty, if the foreign law does not regard it as per- 
sonalty but as immovable property it is the foreign law 
which prevails, and not the English law. I mention 
that because I have seen instances where estate duty has 
been wrongly claimed and paid through that distinction 
being lost sight of. 

After you have read and learned sects. 1 to 4 of the 
Finance Act of 1894, the next step in your studies should 
be to read another book on death duties, written primarily 
for accountants. It is called simply The Death Duties. 
It is not a very large book. It is one which you will 
find most helpful, and it deals, of course, not only with 
the estate duty, but with legacy and succession duty 
as well, and it deals with it primarily from your point 
of view. That book is also written by Mr. Needham, 
and it is also published by Gee & Co. ; and as I have 
recommended now two books by that author, published 
by the same firm, perhaps I had better add that I have 
no interest, direct or indirect, in them. 


By the time you have completed that programme you 
should have a seund initial knowledge of the subject, 
and if you should desire more detailed knowledge then 
read the books either by Mr. Dymond or by Mr. Green. 


Now I want to say a word about stamp duties. They 
are not included in the title of this address, but if you 
will permit me to do so I should like to say a brief word 
about them because you will be running up against the 
stamp duties almost every day of your professional lives. 


In the first place, bear in mind that there is nothing of 
logic or principle in the stamp duties except this : there is 
a piece of paper and the State wants a fee for putting a 
stamp on it. Now that leads to two results. The first 


is that the study of stamp duties is a sheer effort of 
memory. You have to read through a text-book, taking 
copious notes and trying to memorise, as far as possible, 


what stamp duties different documents attract, and it is 
not a very exciting pastime. The second result is this : 
that if you can put through your transaction without 
using a document, or without using a document of the 
kind which attracts stamp duty, then there is no stamp 
duty to pay. In other words, the rule you should 
remember is this: No document, no stamp. And there 
are many transactions which do not need a document, 
or a document of the kind thought of by the Stamp Act, 
and which can be put through quite conveniently without 
using either. 

The next thing to remember is this: that in relation 
to stamp duties the form of the document is almost 
all-important, because the Stamp Act stamps instruments 
and not the transactions which they effect. By that I 
mean that if a transaction can be effected by a document 
in one form, you pay the stamp duty appropriate to that 
form, notwithstanding that another form of document 
might have been the normal one to use in the circum- 
stances. 

An excellent example is afforded by those deeds of 
covenant which one still uses to confer annuities upon 
one’s children. In the ordinary way, if there were no 
stamp duty, you would say, “I covenant to pay £X 
per annum ”’; but there is a stamp duty, and so you 
covenant to pay one-twelfth of £X per month. The 
result is precisely the same from your point of view, 
except that you do not call it an annuity and you make it 
a monthly sum instead of an annual sum ; consequently 
you pay stamp duty of about one-twelfth of what you 
otherwise would have paid. 

Bear, therefore, these easily remembered considerations 
in mind : No document, no stamp. There may be a form 
of document much cheaper from your point of view, 
which will serve your purpose equally as well and attract 
a lower stamp. On that matter, of course, you would 
seek advice at the right moment. 

The next thing I suggest that you should do in regard 
to stamp duties—and this is important—is that you should 
attempt to become very familiar with sect. 55 of the 
Finance Act of 1927 and sect. 42 of the Finance Act of 
1930, because those sections confer extensive exemptions 
from stamp duties upon limited companies. 

Now sect. 55 of the 1927 Act is well known, but it is 
full of pitfalls. Sect. 42 of the Finance Act of 1930 is 
quite straightforward, and yet it does not appear to be 
as well known. I gave an illustration at the commence- 
ment of this lecture of how a reconstruction could be put 
through, either upon a £1,000 stamp or a 10s. one, accord- 
ing as to whether sect. 42 was not or was used. The 
moral is this: that if you ever are concerned in the 
reconstruction of a limited company or the amalgamation 
of one of more limited companies, see that the stamp 
duty side of the matter is fully explored before the 
reconstruction begins. 

You will be relieved to hear that that is all I am going 
to say. I know I have not been in the least degree pro- 
found, but I am not going to make the conventional 
apology in case I have said nothing of value. At the 
very least, I have told those of you who have got new-born 
babies, or who may have them in the future, or who may 
have clients in a similar predicament, how to obtain 
quite a respectable bounty from the State, the Finance 
Act of 1936 notwithstanding. But more than that, I 
have told you one way in which you can be sure of making 
your mark in the profession which you have chosen, 
and at the risk of being tedious I repeat, very earnestly, 
that if you will have the patience and industry, by one 
method or another, to secure a sound knowledge and 
understanding of the various routes by which the State 
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approaches when it comes to raid the pockets of your 
clients, then you will practise your profession with 
considerable profit to yourselves. 


Discussion. 

The CHarrMan: Mr. Donovan has kindly consented to 
answer questions within the scope of his lecture, and I 
shall be glad if you will ask any which you desire to put 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. W. J. Back, Incorporated Accountant : Does Mr. 
Donovan think there is any real chance of the proposals 
of the Simplification Committee becoming law very 
shortly ; and if he does, is he of the opinion that it will 
simplify taxation ? 

Mr. Donovan: The first question, I understand, was 
whether I think there is any possibility of the proposals 
of the Simplification Committee becoming law at some 
comparatively near date. I think it wiil be law within 
the next few years. That is pure opinion on my part, 
and I do not suppose I am any better prophet than the 
next person. The other part of the question was: Did 
I think that the law would be simplified ? I think it 
will, but there are, of course, different meanings to the 
expression “ simplified.” I do not think the ordinary 
man in the street will ever be able to understand the laws 
by which he is taxed. At the same time, the arrangement 
and the phraseology will not be so archaic as it is to-day. 
But you will appreciate, of course, that the simpler a 
word the more meanings can frequently be attributed to 
it, and that is why every learned profession has a jargon 
all its own, because it is essential that terms should have 
a precise definition. As an example, take the word 
“church.” If you simply say “‘ church” one does not 
know whether you mean the building or profession or 
the clergy as a body. It is that sort of vagueness which 
has often led to litigation over words which appeared 
quite simple. Therefore, on the whole question I say, 
firstly, that I think there is a prospect that the new Bill 
will become law in our lifetimes ; secondly, that I think 
it will simplify the law and the study of the subject to 
the extent that I have indicated. 


Mr. A. A. C. Heron : Would Mr. Donovan tell us whether 
he expects that the simplification is going to eliminate 
the undesirable feature of cross-reference which he 
mentioned rather humorously ? 


Mr. Donovan : Well, to a large extent it does. I did 
work through the whole of the new Bill during July, and 
I noticed one instance where, under Schedule E, additional 
assessments are provided for, and you are told that you 
are given the same right of appeal as is conferred by 
Part VIII of this Act. When you look at Part VIII 
you are sent to some other part of the Act, and when 
you get there you do not know whether you still have 
your right of appeal before the Special Commissioners 
or the General Commissioners. But attention was drawn 
to that imperfection, and I hope it will be removed. 


Mr. J. E. Sparrow : Has it been Mr. Donovan’s experi- 
ence that attempts to codify any branch of the law lead 
to greater facilities for evasion of the law? The more 
precise you make the law, is it not easier to evade it, 
whereas when it is left as the present Income Tax Act 
is left there is far more power in the Courts to consider a 
thing on its merits? The Companies Act, I think, 
provides an example. In the 1929 Act, the more you 
attempt to codify it the greater the opportunity, in some 
ways, of knowing exactly where the line is to be drawn 
between what is legal and what is illegal. 


Mr. Donovan : The question is : Does codification help 
or tend to make more difficult legal evasion, and the 
suggestion is that codification tends to assist legal evasion. 
Whether that proposition is universally true, I really 
could not tell. Of course, codification is usually embarked 
upon in order to make the law more intelligible to those 
who have to obey it and those who have to administer 
it. I am not at all sure whether there is not something 
in the suggestion which has been made, because, of course, 
the whole history of our fiscal legislation during the past 


19 years has been to stop up one gap after another which 
has been discovered in the codified Act and through 
which people have started to drive coaches and fours. 
So in the end you get one codified Act with a lot of addi- 
tions grafted on to it, some cutting right across the 
principles and system upon which the original Act was 
passed. Now I suppose the Simplification Committee 
will have the enjoyable task of trying to simplify the 
Finance Act of 1936 and welding that into the codified 
whole, and so far as I am concerned they are welcome 
to the job. But if I were asked—and I am merely 
throwing this off as a first impression—I should rather 
think that in a codified Act one would perhaps be more 
likely to find some loophole. I should be very disappointed 
if I did not. (Laughter.) 

Mr. J. E. Sparrow : May I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion? Would you recommend a definition of the word 
* profits,” for instance, in a codified Act ? 

Mr. Donovan : The answer to that is No. I think it is 
much better that it should be left for the Judges to say. 

Mr. J. R. MESSENGER : I trust, first of all, I shall not be 
out of order in quoting a previous lecture given in this 
hall, but one statement made by a Lecturer on this platform 
relating to income tax was an advice to us that we should 
do quite well to study the Statutes. That statement was 
made not a great while ago, and for my own personal 
interest I spoke to the Lecturer afterwards and he 
expressed his approval of a study of that publication of 
the Inland Revenue under the title of The Income Tax Acts. 
It is quite a meaty tome, I know, but it has this one 
attribute. Mr. Donovan said earlier that the principal 
Act of 1918 has, by the subsequent Finance Acts, been so 
carved up as to be almost unrecognisable. Now that 
book, which is prepared by and under the authority of 
the Inland Revenue, is in effect the codification, up to a 
certain point, of all the existing income tax law. The 
Foreword tells us that it is corrected by all the subsequent 
amendments up to 1925-26. That is to say, if we read 
through those Statutes, we see the taxation law, as cut 
up, admittedly, but we get a present picture, rather than a 
picture plus all the trimmings, if I may use that term. 
I would like Mr. Donovan to express some opinion as to 
the value of that book as an aid to study. There is just 
this point too. Paraphrasing the words of one of the 
Judges, the law relating to tax has to be dealt with on the 
wording of the Act. There is, I believe, no equity in 
income tax, and if we have to study the law and to stick to 
the Statute, why not study the Statute ? 

Mr. Donovan : There actually is not any inconsistency 
between the course which I adopted myself and which I 
have recommended to you, and the alternative one which 
is suggested now, because Dowell, of course, sets out the 
Act too, and the supplement (which you can read, of course, 
because the pages in the supplement are cross-referenced) 
will tell you what amendments have been made. But in 
addition, Dowell will explain what the thing means by 
setting out, as it does, after the appropriate sections and 
rules, all the relevant decisions. The question is, would it 
be better to stick to a publication which simply sets out 
the Act itself, and I am asked what my opinion of that 
method of study would be. Frankly, I think it would be 
thoroughly bad, because there are very few of us, I 
imagine, with the stamina to read through the Finance 
Acts and attempt to understand them. I do not think 
it can be done. I will tell you why. If you read through 
the Acts, you still will not know many things which 
you have got to know. The Acts will not tell you that the 
liability to tax under Schedule A is exhausted by the 
assessment, however large the rent may be. And there 
are many other problems upon which you will get no 
guidance from a bare reading of the Act itself. I per- 
sonally find myself that those legal text-books which 
pursue the method of setting out the section and then 
talking to you about it are not nearly such attractive 
reading as those which deal with a subject in a larger 
manner and one which is a little less rigid. Of course, 
it is perfectly true to say that liability depends upon 
the wording of the Act. That is perfectiy true. I am 
suggesting to you to-night simply a way in which you 
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might approach the subject without being repelled by it, 
and, frankly, I think most people would be repelled by 
simply opening that book of the Inland Revenue setting 
out all the Acts. That really is not a student’s publication, 
it is one for the practitioner. 


Mr. A. A. C. Heron: There is one point Mr. Donovan 
mentioned in reference to property abroad which suggested 
a point to me which may not be quite relevant in England, 
but it may be of interest. Has it been Mr. Donovan’s 
experience that the British Dominions’ tax law follows on 
basic principles British tax law, or does it vary very 
widely ? 

Mr. Donovan : Well, I have got to think for a moment 
to know what my experience of Dominion tax law js. I 
have read the Indian Act, and only to-day I was reading 
the Rhodesian Act, and I thought how simply they read 
in comparison with our own. Broadly speaking, I think 
they do follow the main principles of our own law, because 
what frequently happens is that a gentleman from the 
Inland Revenue is sent out to get the thing started, and 
naturally he takes with him the thing he has been most 
accustomed to. I cannot at the moment recall, either in 
Indian law or Rhodesian law, any instance where there 
is a profound difference between that law and our own, 
such, for example, as you find in American law, which 
taxes capital profits and allows capital losses. But the 
reference to foreign law which I made was in relation to 
death duties, and the differences, not so much in the 
death duty law but in the general law, often are profound. 
You know that if a person leaves a property on trust for 
sale, equity, in pursuance of the rule which deems that 
to be done which ought to be done, considers the property 
as already sold and therefore as personal property. So 
if a person dies leaving real property abroad, and subjects 
it to a trust for sale and then leaves it, perhaps, to his 
widow for life, on her deathi you will be confronted with a 
claim for estate duty. The point which I wanted you to 
bear in mind was this: that although in English law, by 
reference to the doctrine of equitable conversion, that 
real estate may be regarded as personalty and therefore 
liable to duty here, you must consider whether the foreign 
law recognises that doctrine at all, because it is the foreign 
law which prevails ; and if, in foreign law, that real pro- 
perty is still immovable, then there is no claim for estate 
duty here. I am merely elaborating, perhaps at a wrong 
moment, in answer to a question, the point which I dealt 
with rather briefly in what I had to say to you. It has 
led on rather naturally from the question which I have 
been asked. 


po _____ 


Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of London and District. 


Syllabus of Lectures, Autumn Session. 
1937. 

Oct. 5th. * The Training of the Practising Account- 
ant,” by Mr. Cedric N. Walter, F.S.A.A. 
Chairman: Mr. G. Roby Pridie, President. 
‘** Errors encountered in Auditing,” by Mr. 
G. F. D. Rice, A.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. 
A. C. Hall, A.S.A.A. 

** Practical Points on Farm Accounts,” by 
Mr. A. C. Deffee. Chairman: Mr. H. E. 
Colesworthy, Vice-President. 

. “Distribution in Relation to 


Oct. 12th. 
. 19th. 


Monetary 


Policy,” by Mr. C. McAuley, B.Com., A.S.A.A. 
Chairman : Mr. F. F. Sharles, F.S.A.A. 

. “The Finance Act, 1937,” by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A. 
Strachan, F.S.A.A. 
The chair will be taken at the meetings at 6.15 o'clock 

p-m. precisely. 


Chairman: Mr. William 


NORTHERN IRELAND AND NEW 
INDUSTRIES. 


The two major industries of Northern Ireland—linen 
and shipbuilding—together with agriculture, are respon- 
sible for the greater proportion of the economic activity 
of the community. The varied range of minor industries 
is less well known but, owing to the work of the Ulster 
Industries Development Association with which the 
Government has been closely associated, these smaller 
industries have received wider recognition than could 
have been achieved by their own unaided efforts. When 
the Government of Northern Ireland came to consider 
what contribution it might make to the general campaign 
for the alleviation of the evils of unemployment, effort 
might have been concentrated on either of these two 
categories of industry. Neither course, however, com- 
mended itself to the Government because there was 
every indication that circumstances were favourable to 
the spontaneous development of existing industries 
without further assistance from public funds. There 
was, however, one gap in the economic front which, if 


- blocked, might help to remove the hard core of unemploy- 


ment which is unfortunately associated with all modern 
industrial communities. To whatever extent existing 
industries might develop, the threat of serious unemploy- 
ment, particularly in times of depression, could not be 
lessened unless the economic make-up of the province 
were varied so as to enable the “* slack ” in one industry 
to be taken up temporarily by other and more active 
industries. It was with this idea of broadening the 
industrial basis of Northern Ireland that the New 
Industries (Development) Act (Northern Ireland), 1937, 
was passed. 

The effect of the Act is virtually to free a new under- 
taking, established in Northern Ireland within the next 
five years, from all rent and possibly rates during the 
first five years of its existence. If, for example, the 
industrialist finds existing premises suitable to his pur- 
pose and acquires them on lease, the Government is 
prepared, assuming the undertaking is likely to provide 
substantial additional employment within Northern 
Ireland, to make an annual out-and-out grant for five 
years to cover rent as well as a loan free of interest for 
five years to cover the cost of any necessary alterations. 
If, on the other hand, he decides to purchase existing 
premises, the undertaking is eligible for a loan free of 
interest for five years to cover the purchase price, 
together with any necessary alterations, and, in addition, 
for a free grant throughout a maximum period of twenty 
years in respect of the site on which the premises are 
situated. Further, if suitable premises cannot be found 
and the applicant decides to erect new premises, he may 
obtain, in addition to the out-and-out grant in respect 
of the site, a loan free of interest for the first five years 
to cover the cost of erection. Over and above these 
benefits local authorities, in all cases where grants or 
loans have been made by the Government, may grant 
complete exemption from local rates. Skilled and 
unskilled labour is stated to be plentiful and electrical 
energy abundant both in urban and rural areas. With 
these attractions, Northern Ireland invites the con 
sideration of any prospective industrialist. 
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INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 
The Design of Accounts. 
linen _ 
pon Continuing our series of suggested accounts for various business undertakings, we publish this month a design 
ivity for the accounts of a boot and shoe manufacturer. 
stries These accounts must not be regarded as model accounts but as a basis for criticism, arrived at after consultation 
Ister with a number of authorities on the subject. Criticisms and comments are welcomed and should be addressed to 
the the Secretary of the Research Committee at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 
aller The Committee is grateful for criticisms already received on accounts previously published and trusts that readers 
ould of the Incorporated Accountants’ Journal will also send in their comments on the accounts printed below. 
Vhen Seen 7 — _— ae 
sider ee ee ere oe 
ane BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURER. 
ffo 
two MANUFACTURING ACCOUNT. 
com- 
was ERE UR eet Sen Ree AGS oe IE MERA I Ae 
le to diet — ge ae oe sie aia a ee ee ee 
stries % to £ s. d. 
ian MATERIALS Factory | TRANSFER TO TRADING 
: CoNSUMED Opening Closing NetCon- Cost of | Accounr— 
h, if Stock. Purchases. Stock. sumption. Goods | Factory Cost of Goods 
ploy- com- | completed (Pairs) 
\dern , pleted. — 
‘ SST — a ot 
ating £sd£ sd £ sd £ sd 
ploy- Raw Materials : 
it be Upper Leather | 
vince ee and | 
: inings + 
a Bottom Leather | 
clive Heeling Room 
- the Leather | 
New Heeling Room 
1937, _Grindery .. 
Eyelets, Studs 
and Buttons | 
nder- ~ Closing Room 
: Grindery .. 
— Lasting Room 
oud Grindery 
_ the Finishing Room 
pur- Grindery 
nt is Stock Room 
ovide Grindery — ae 
thern oa 
five Packing Materials eiindiaatbienhtiads 
tt for 
Lions. Direct WaGes, to Operatives, &c., including State 
isting Insurance, Employees’ Bonus, Holiday Fund 
se of Contributions, &c. .. ne e ae - 
sig Direct Expenses :— 
. Carriage Inwards 
renty eoliailnmnanannios 
__— Prime Cost or Propuction £ | 
ound INDIRECT ExPENSES— 
may Unproductive Factory Wages £ 
spect Wages to Supervisors in Factory 
years (including State Insurance, &c.). . 
chose Royalties and Machine Rents 
Rent and Rates of py | ee 
ts or Heating and Lighting of Factory | 
grant Power oe oe os ee 
and Repairs to Factory Buildings... 
trical Repairs to Plant and Machinery. . | 
With Depreciation of Plant and Machinery | 
con Carried forward £ £ | | Carried forward £ _ 


3 


Inpmrect Expenses (contd.) 
Sundry Stores : 
Knives, Lasts and Pat- 
terns ee ee £ 
Oil, &e. P 


Motor Expenses and Drivers’ Wages 
(proportion if necessary) 

Depreciation of Motor Vehicles ( pro- 
portion if necessary) ; 

Technical Directors’ and or ” Works 
Managers’ Salaries 

Operating of Lifts, Runways, &e. 

Works Telephones, Telegrams, &c. 

Miscellaneous Works [Expenses 


Add: 
ment 


Less : Work in Progress. at end 


PLETED DURING YEAR 
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% to 
Factory 
Cost of 
Goods 
com- 
£ sd. £ s.d.| pleted. | £ sd 
Brought forward anne Brought forward .. 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
a 
Factory Cost oF PRopUCTION es | 
Work in Progress at commence- | 
| 
Facrory Cost or Goops Com- | r 
. f . 


TRANSFER FROM MANUFACTURING 
AccouNnT— 

Factory Cost of Goods Com- 

pleted ‘ ie ia 

Add: Stock of Completed 

Goods at commencement 


Deduct: Stock of Com- 
pleted Goods at end 


Cost or Goovs Soup .. 
Balance, Gross Profit on Sales, 
transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account (PERCENTAGE ON 
SALES %).- 


OFFICE ONCOST :-— 
Salaries of Office Staff, &c. 
(including State — 


Rent, Rates and Insurance .. 
Telephones, Telegrams, &c. 

(not connected with selling) 
Heating, Lighting and Cleaning 
Printing, Stationery and Post- 


age .. 7 “6 o* 
Administrative Directors’ Fees 
and Expenses 
Audit Fee a +s 
Depreciation, Repairs and 
Maintenance of Office Build- 
ings .. 
Sagueitition of Office Furni- 
ture .. . 
Subscriptions .. 
Miscellaneous Office Expenses 


Carried forward 


eee eee eee eee eee) 


SaLes-—Manufactured Goods 


( Pairs) 
Savtes--Leather and Scrap 


Ba ance, Gross Profit on Sales, brought down 
Discounts RECEIVED 


INTEREST :-— 
Bank 
Investments 


SunpDRY RECEIPTS 


Carried forward £ 


Fa 
a 
~— nn soma alec oansrnapeentceemn a A 
TRADING AND Prorir AND Loss AccouNT. 
ee aca a = : — 2 
£ sd. ¢ s. d. | es dt 8. d. 
_—_____ 
a — 
a | 
£ ¢ 
eee 
a ames - - 
FP £ ee 
? 
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Brought forward 
SELLING AND DIsTRIBUTION ON- 
COST :— 

Rent, Rates and Insurance of 

Warehouses, Salesrooms, &c. 

Selling Directors’ Salaries and 
Expenses... ae 

Advertising, Exhibitions, C wre 


logues, &ec. .. Se 
Salesmen’s Salaries ae 
Salesmen’s Travelling, &c., 

Expenses - oo 


Salesmen’s Commissions 
Telephones, Telegrams, &c. .. 
Carriage Outwards—— 
Motor Expenses 
and Drivers’ 
Wages... &£ 
Depreciation of 
Motor Vehicles 


Miscellaneous Expenses 


FINANCIAL EXPENSES 

Bad Debts and Collection Ex- 
penses P ome 

Discounts Aouad 

Bank Interest a 

Interest on Loans 

Debenture Interest Es 

Mortgage Interest .. ‘am 


Net Prortr, carried down i“ 
€ 
APPROPRIATIONS OF PROFTT- - ———s 
Income Tax, National Defence Con- 
tribution, &c. a aye 
General Reserves, &c. cs 
Capital Losses (e.g, ei emeoeaaia of 
Investments) +n ‘ ‘ 
Preliminary Expenses, saad w ritten 
off os ‘ 
Balance, carried to uicowe Sheet . ; 
£ 


NATIONAL SAVINGS SCHEMES 


Many small firms and companies cannot afford to 
institute a complete and claborate pension fund, and the 
provident scheme put forward by the National Savings 
Committee applies particularly to such cases, although it 
is equally applicable to large businesses. The scheme is 
already operating in upwards of 450 places of employment, 
and more than 20,000 employees are regular contributors. 

The National Savings Provident Scheme is flexible and 
easily adaptable to the requirements of individual factories 
and shops, while the amount contributed by the employer 
may be fixed at any desired level and may vary according 
to the age, length of service, or earnings of each individual 
employee. The benefits accruing to members may take 
the form of endowment, provision for retirement or 
assurance provision for dependants on the death of a 
member while still in the service of the firm, or both forms 
of benefit may be secured under the one scheme if desired. 


ACCOUNTANTS? 


Nev Prortrr. 


JOURN: AL. 17 


Brought forward 


brought down 


Besides the provident scheme outlined above, the 
National Savings Committee offers a number of other 
schemes for saving for long or short periods. 

Full particulars of any of the schemes may be obtained 
on application to the National Savings Committee, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Westminster, 5.W.1, or, in the case 
of Scotland, to the Scottish Savings Committee, 35, Manor 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE. 


The evening courses of the College provide preparation 
for the Preliminary, Intermediate and Final examina- 
tions of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. In each case the examination syllabus is 
fully covered by lectures, and practical applications 
are regularly set as homework. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the College, Ropemaker 
Street, Moorfields, London, E.C.2. 
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WEAR AND TEAR ALLOWANCES. 


The following is the Official Schedule of Agreed Rates 
of a ge for the purpose of computing liability to 
United Kingdom Income Tax. 


General Notes. 

1. Except in the cases of (a) shipping and (b) tramways 
all allowances are calculated on a written-down value 
deemed to be that as at the commencement of the year 
of assessment. 

2. All additions to, and renewals and replacements of, 
plant and machinery in respect of which an allowance 
for wear and tear is made are treated as a capital outlay, 
except that renewals and replacements of parts of a 
machine which do not destroy its identity are allowed as 
a business expense. 

3. A claim for an increased rate of allowance on the 
ground of the use of the machinery or plant over and above 
that by reference to which the estimated life has been 
computed is considered in the light of the circumstances 
of each individual case. 

4. The additional deduction of one-tenth of the deduc- 
tion in respect of wear and tear, granted by sect. 18 of the 
Finance Act, 1932, is not included in the figures in the 
Schedule. 


Rates for Particular Industries. 
Per cent. 


BAKERY. 

Plant and machinery generally — .. s 
No allowance is made in respect of brick, 

stone or other non-metal parts of the struc- 

ture of ovens, but the cost of repairs, re- 
placements and rebuilding is allowed as a 
charge against revenue as and when incurred. 

The cost of additional ovens and extensions 

to, and enlargements of, existing ovens is 
treated as capital expenditure. 


BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 


Plant and machinery generally ee ei 7h 
BooKBINDING. 

Engines, boilers and shafting ¥* a 5 

General binding machinery . . ss ‘a 7h 
BRASSFOUNDING. 

Engines, boilers and shafting 5 

Electric motors, dynamos and other clee- 

trical plant .. re ea 7h 
Other plant and mac hinery . - “ 7 


BRICKMAKING. 
Steam engines, boilers and shafting and 


mixing and brickmaking machines | .. 5 
Electrical plant dynamos, umnaaas trans- 

formers, &ec. oe ee 74 
Crushing and grinding plant . 7h 


(No allowance is made in respect of kilns, but 
the cost of repairs and renewals and rebuild- 
ing is allowed as a charge against revenue : 
the cost of new kilns and of extensions to 
existing kilns is treated as capital expendi- 
ture in the ordinary course.) 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE. 
Chemical plant other than sulphuric acid 
plant ° ee ee ee 7s 
Electrical plant ve = ay ae 7 
Other plant... o* ea i a's 5 


CLoTtuinc—Heravy (MEN’s). 
All plant and machinery _.. a 9 


CLoruinc—Licutr (LADIES’ AND Cummunn Ss). 


Engines, boilers and shafting ‘ ee 5 

Electric motors oe 74 

General machinery (process plant) . ‘ 10 
COLLIERIEs. 

Railway wagons 64 


Surface plant and machinery, other than 
electrical plant - 64 


CUTLERY 


Electrical plant at the surface and all under- 
ground plant installed in the shaft pillar . . 
Other underground plant. . oe a 
Steam lorries .. es os oe ee 
Lorries driven by internal combustion 
engines as ee on oe 


CORSET MANUFACTURE. 


Engines, boilers and shafting es 
Laundry and cutting oumeered ae os 
Electric motors os - 


Other machinery 
Motor vans 


Steam boilers, steam and gas engines and 
storage tanks 

Refrigerating plant (except iceless cabinets) 
and bottling and washing machines 

Iceless cabinets R 

Other plant and machinery, including electric 
motors 

(Loose plant, box cycles, utensils (churns, 

bottles, &c.) and piping are dealt with on 

renewals basis.) 


Crocuer Hook MANUFACTURE. 


Engines, boilers and shafting i ip 
Other machinery : ve 
Electric motors 


BLANKs, GOFFING, FORGING AND 
STAMPING OF. 
Electric motors, grinding machines, drop 
hammers, goff hammers and power stamps 
All other plant and machinery os 
(No allowance is made in respect of grinding 
and other wheels, utensils, belting, electric 
cables or furnaces, but the cost of repairs and 
replacements is allowed as a charge against 
revenue : the cost of additions to or enlarge- 
ment of such wheels, utensils, belting cables 
or furnaces is treated as capital expenditure 
in the ordinary course.) 


CuTLeRY MANUFACTURE. 


Electric motors, knife-grinding machines, 
drop hammers, power hammers, power 
stamps and buffing and glazing machines .. 
All other plant and machinery 

(No allowance is made in respect of emery, 
glazing and other wheels or in respect of 
utensils, belting, electric cables or furnaces, 
but the cost of repairs and replacement is 
allowed as a charge against revenue: the 
cost of additions to or enlargement of such 
wheels, utensils, belting, cables or furnaces is 
treated as capital expenditure in the ordinary 
course. In the application of General Note 2 
above, each of the constituent parts of a 
cutler’s frame (e.g., beams, brackets, shafting 
and pulleys) is treated as a separate machine.) 


Drop ForGINGS MANUFACTURE. 


Plant and machinery generally, including 
that in the tool and die shops 

(No allowance is made in respect of furnaces, 
but the cost of repairs and renewals and 
rebuilding is allowed as a charge against 
revenue : the cost of additional furnaces and 
of extensions to existing furnaces is treated 
as capital expenditure in the ordinary course.) 


DYEING AND CLEANING. 


Plant and machinery need 
Motor vans 


DYEING AND nice. 


Plant and machinery generally 


Dyesturrs (SYNTHETIC) MANUFACTURE. 


Locomotives 
Railway wagons (ordinary) . 


Per cent. 


CREAMERIES, DAIRIES AND atin iaiiiiiia, 


5 


10 
15 


7 


7 
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Per cent. Per cent. 

Boilers, steam engines and shafting . . 06 5 Fine AND Rasp MANUFACTURE. 

Coal-handling plant and feed —— 3 Electric motors, grinding machines, drop 

Rails of railway sidings . - 6 hammers, goff hammers and power stamps 74 

Electric motors and dynamos 74 File cutting and rasp punching machines . . 6 

Ice-making plant (excluding any steam All other plant and machinery : 5 
power plant) . 74 (No allowance is made in respect of grinding 

Open railway wagons used exclusively for and other wheels, utensils, belting, electric 
conveyance of specially deleterious sub- cables or furnaces, but the cost of repairs and 
stances + . 74 replacements is allowed as a charge against 

All other plant and machinery . 15 revenue : the cost of additions to or enlarge- 

(No allowance is made in respect of —__ ments of such wheels, utensils, belting, cables 
(a) Nitric acid plant or plant consisting or furnaces is treated as capital expenditure 

of glass, silica or other similar material in the ordinary course.) 
as distinct from metal. K Tack ‘ . 
(b) Pipes and electric cables. ISHING TACKLE MANUFACTURE. 5 
(c) Railway sidings, except the rails ; but Engines, boilers and shafting 2 
the cost of repairs and reinstatement Fishing hook and rod ome ey 6 
is allowed as a charge against revenue. Klectric motors . 7 

For the purposes of the exception mentioned FLAx SPINNING AND picaiai We AVING. 

in General Note 2 above, each of the con- Plant and machinery generally 7h 

stituent parts (e.g., vats, autoclaves, &c.) (No allowance is made in respect of accessory 

of a battery constituting a single unit, and plant such as pirns, pirn cages, spools, belt- 

each rail of the railway sidings, is considered ing, driving ropes, damask cards, designs, 

us a separate machine.) patterns, models, furniture and fixtures.) 

ELectriciry UNDERTAKINGS. Frock MANUFACTURE. 

a (including cost of laying) 74 Motive plant and machinery (steam or 

Plant other than cables, and exclusive of ( Bn HO oni machinery . ‘ 7 5 
loose tools, meters, office furniture 5 

Domestic electrical appliances, cookers and Four MILLING. 
kettles, 2» Steam power plant and shafting 5 

Refrigerators, washing machines, “washing Klectric motors and other electric plant, gas 
boilers and water heaters .. wi ‘ia 15 and oil engines, other than Diesel type 

Other kinds of apparatus 10 engines, roller mills, automatic weighers, 

(No allowance is made in respect of conduits, elevators and conveyors (with legging) and 

loose tools and office furniture, but annual spouting ‘ 7h 

expenditure on repairs and renewals is Other plant and machinery, including Diesel 

allowed as a charge against revenue.) type engines ° “< . +s 10 

EMBROIDERY MANUFACTURE. FURNITURE MANUFACTURE, 
Plant and machinery generally 7h Engines, boilers and shafting 5 
ENGINEERS’ PrecIsSION TOOLS MANUFACTURE. General plant and machinery 7} 

Steam and gas engines, boilers, shafting and Electric motors *° . 7h 
pulleys 5 Steam wagons and lorries... 15 

Electric machinery, including dynamos and Motor wagons and lorries driven by i internal 
motors a Ht _ 7} combustion engines 20 

Other plant and machinery ee 9 Gas UNDERTAKINGS (WORKED BY di 

(These rates apply to plant and machinery AuTHORITIES). 

employed in the manufacture of, e.g., twist No allowance is given, but all expenditure 

drills, milling cutters, reamers, tap dies and on repairs and renewals (excluding exten- 

screwing tackle.) sions and improvements) is allowed as a 

ENVELOPE MAKING. charge against revenue. 

Steam power plant and shafting 5 Gas UNDERTAKINGS (OTHER THAN THOSE 

Elee a power plant, ae dynamos OWNED BY LocaL AUTHORITIES). 
and motors . 74 Gasholders (not including tanks, except 

All machinery used for the purpose of f making where ee of ant or iron). The 
envelopes 74 cost of excavation is not allowed to be 

Motor lorries and motor vans 20 included in the value upon which the 

FARMING. allowance is computed... % 

Steam boilers and engines, portable steam Meters (ordinary and prepayment), cookers 
engines, threshing machines and _ fixed and gas fires 10 
plant . ae is a - 5 (No allowance is given in respect ‘of other 

Electric installations . . 74 plant and machinery, but expenditure on 

Petrol or oil-driven tractor-cultivators 224 repairs and renewals is allowed as a charge 

Steam lorries .. 15 against revenue.) 

ne and wens driven by’ internal o- HANDKERCHIEF AND EMBROIDERY sving, and 
com n d gearing, 

All other types of farm machinery and ——. maaan ate - 7 5 
implements, including portable poultry Stitching machines. . os - -. 
(and similar) sheds and incubators e% 10 actuate 

(No allowance is made in respect of minor ~ 

loose plant and utensils, ~ the cost of Engines, boilers, shafting and om aes ne 

renewals is allowed as a charge against motors 5 

revenue. Allowance is granted in respect Hemstitching machines .- . . 10 

of motor cars used for business purposes at Hosiery MANUFACTURE. 

the same rate as for motor lorries, restricted, Steam engines, boilers end shafting 5 

however, to the proportionate part applic- Manufacturing machine: y on plant) . 13 

Electric motors ne ee ee 7 


able to such use.) 


a 
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Per cent. Per cent. 
Hosiery NEEDLE MANUFACTURE. NAIL MANUFACTURE. 
Steam and gas engines, boilers and shafting 5 Plant and machinery generally ba ac 5 
- 
Electric motors eee See 74 NEEDLE MANUFACTURE. 
Process (or manufacturing) machinery _ 10 Engines, boilers and shafting 2 5 
Ick MANUFACTURE AND CoLp Srores. Needle-making machinery and electric motors 74 
Steam and gas engines. boilers and shafting 5 NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 
Electric plant and insulation dn na 74 E —— d shafti " 
Refrigerating machinery, i.e., compressors. oe wm aS ee . + 3 
condensers, ice tanks, coolers, conduits, Ton ————: (4s ii i 7s v4 
moulds, coils, travellers, &. os as 10 2 liv he oe a cs 10 
(No allowance is made in respect of lagging. as H ‘a owance is er po ae of 
belting, loose plant, utensils, &c., but the obi hy : Pow: _ rs Py Brotesosntongy is 
cost of renewals and replacements is allowed allowed as & charge aguinst revenue.) 
as a charge against revenue.) Painr, CoLouR AND VARNISH MANUFACTURE. 
Lack AND EmpBroiwErRy MANUFACTURE. Hngines, boilers, shafting and storage tanks 5 
Plant and machinery generally —.. . “74 General plant. and machinery, including 
spent — iis ‘Miceiraeuiene grinding machinery and electric motors . . 7h 
ANOLEUM AND FLook Chori MANUFACTURE. Mater fecsies and muster feactess .. 1) 
Engines, boilers and shafting ov aa 5 (No allowance is made in respect of beeen 
Other plant .. oe °° “o o* 7) loose tools or utensils, including typewriters 
Diesel engines o* ~ . “e Ww The above rates do not apply to ore crushing 
Locomotive MANUFACTURE, machinery). 
Boilers, engines, shafting and slow-moving P Paper BAG MANUFACTURE. 
K seaste pos ¥ eae and other ‘electric . Engines, boilers and shafting “os s 
. General plant and machinery and electric 
plant ; high-speed me tal working ma- ansbeen . ; \ he ~ 
chinery, viz.: lathes, drilling, milling. . Maleowns (i... ste pe - »”) 
planing, shaping and similar machines. . re 
(No allowance is made in respect of furnaces. Paver Box MANUFACTURE. 
but the cost of repairs and replacements and Plant and machinery generally .. + 7} 
rebuilding is allowed as a charge against Motor vans... “ -- - - 20 
revenue : the cost of additional furnaces and Paper MILLs. 
extension to existing furnaces is treated as Machinery working by day only .. ‘a 5 
‘apital expenditure in the ordinary course.) Machinery working day and night .. a 7} 
Macuine Toot, MANUFACTURE. (Paper-making is a continuous process. A 
Steam engines, boilers and shafting . . sas 5 number of machines, each dealing with a 
Other plant) and = machinery, including stage of manufacture, are linked up to form 
electrical bu 7} one productive unit. For the purpose of 
(The agreement does not apply to ‘grinding General Note 2 above, each machine is 
and other similar machinery. No allowance treated as a separate item of plant and not 
is made in respect of furnaces, but the cost as a part.) 
of repairs and replacements and rebuilding is Pic Iron AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. s 
allowed as a charge against revenue: the Plant and machinery generally, ine tating ’ 
cost of additional furnaces and of extensions machinery ancillary to furnaces .. 7 
to existing furnaces is treated as capital (No allowance is made in respect of the struc- q 
expenditure in the ordinary course.) ture of furnaces of any kind (whether known E 
MApRAS MANUFACTURE. as furnaces, calcining kilns, hot blast stoves. q 
Plant and machinery generally —.. oh 74 steel mixers, soaking pits, regenerative 
Sanetes am tame’ Conte. furnaces, or by any other name), but the cost 
aciieee tealiens and duttin 5 of repairs and replacements and rebuilding 
Engines, boi 8 ‘ie pi ee is allowed as a charge against revenue : the ; 
Electric motors cA sg +? : cost of additional furnaces and of all exten- : 
General machinery (process plant) mn - ee sions and enlargements of existing furnaces : 
Marcon MANUFACTURE. is treated as capital expenditure in the j 
Steam engines, boilers and shafting . . ae 5 ordinary course.) 
Lathes, wood-cutting and wax taper inaking The rate applies only to concerns engaged 
_machinery, including taper drums ny 5 in the production of pig iron, or, inter alia, 
General plant and = machinery, including of heavy steel ingots of a weight not less than 
electric dynamos and motors, match half a ton, and to certain steel rolling. 
making, splint levelling and cleaning and forging, hammering and. steel re-rolling 
box filling machines ae a on 74 concerns. 
Motor lorries and motor vans os 20 at eS 
(For the purpose of General Note 2 above, . ae. . i 
a complete match chain is to be treated as Engines, boilers und shafting si ied a 
. Printing and binding machines és ‘ie 7 
a complete machine and not as a part of a Type 10 
machine.) (Normally no allowance is given in respect 
Movror VeHicLes With INTERNAL COMBUSTION of type, but the actual cost of renewals is 
ENGINES, MANUFACTURE OF. allowed as a charge against revenue.) 
Steam engines, boilers and shafting . . ae 5 Satine 
Fost-ounning aang plant employed solely 1. In the case of a new ship the allowance (other than 
and directly in the production to absolute that fi fri = “ . v me 
ceeeey alt uaiiin ait aniline weihiaion - 1 or refrigerating plant and insulation) is comput 
engsenceies, Merah. on ide the teeegning 4 on the following basis :— 
Fast-running plant not within the forego a : : P , 
definition, wine manufacturing plant and (a) Sailing vessels .. 3 per cent. on prime cost. 
machinery, and electric motors... 7h (b) Steamers and motor vessels— 
‘ Accounting, calculating and other similar (i) Delivered before 1917 or after 1922, 
office appliances... os ee a“ 10 4 per cent. on prime cost. 
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(ii) Delivered during the period 1917-1922, one 
twenty-fourth of the difference between 
prime cost and break-up value. 

(c) Tankers . 5 percent. on prime cost. 


“Prime cost” means the cost price of the vessel, 
exclusive of the portion relating to refrigerating plant 
and insulation. As to subsequent capital expenditure, 
see paragraph 3, below. 

2. The break-up value of the vessel, exclusive of the 
refrigerating plant and insulation, is computed on the 


basis of a percentage of prime cost :— 
Per cent. 


(a) Sailing vessels... ea os : 
(b) Steamers and motor vessels— 
(i) Delivered before 1917 or after 1922 4 
(ii) Delivered in— 


1917 . oe e6 - : 
1918 o< a's o* “s 2 
1919 1} 
1920 1} 
1921 24 
1922 = o* “s : 
(c) Tankers... 5 


The break-up value, “as computed above, remains 
constant throughout the life of the ship, é.e., it is not 
affected by capital expenditure or by the sale of the ship. 

3. Any expenditure which has been treated as capital 
for tax purposes (e.g., renewal of engines and boilers, or 
structural improvements) is added to the prime cost of 
the ship for the purpose of computing the aggregate 
allowance to be made. 

As regards sailing vessels, steamers and motor vessels, 
the annual allowance in respect of such expenditure is 
computed as follows :— 

(a) Where the expenditure is incurred before the 
expiration of twenty years of the life of the ship, 
the normal allowance is increased by such a sum 
as will exhaust the expenditure over the remainder 
of the period for which the normal allowance will 
require to be made. 

(b) Where the expenditure is incurred after the expira- 
tion of twenty years of the life of the ship the normal 
allowance is increased by the fractional part of the 
expenditure given in the third column of the table 
in paragraph 8 below, substituting the age of the 
ship when the expenditure was incurred for the 
“age at date of purchase.” 

4. The allowance in respect of refrigerating plant and 
insulation, except in so far as acquired with a secondhand 
ship (see paragraph 7) is computed separately from the 
allowance for the hull, &c., in order to ensure that— 

(a) The allowance ceases when the break-up value of 
the plant, &c., is reached ; and 

(b) The aggregate allowance does not exceed the cost 
to the owner less the break-up value. 

. The basis for computation of the allowance in 
2. of the original refrigerating plant, &c., is 64 per 
cent. (or 54 per cent. in the case of sailing vessels) on the 
cost. 

A similar allowance is made in respect of plant added 
to a ship (other than additions effected in the years 1917 
to 1922) or for capital expenditure incurred in connection 
with existing plant. Where, however, the basis given 
in paragraph 3 is more favourable to the owner, that 
basis is applied, but the break-up value is computed as 
indicated in paragraph 6. 

The allowance in respect of plant installed on a steamer 
or motor vessel, and delivered in one of the years 1917 
to 1922, is computed on the basis of one twenty-fourth 
of the difference between cost and break-up value, plus 
24 per cent. on the cost. 

6. The break-up value is computed at the rates given 
in paragraph 2. In the case of steamers and motor vessels 
equipped with refrigerating plant, &c., after the date of 
delivery of the ship, the rate applied is that appropriate 
to the year of re-delivery. 

The break-up value is revised on the occasion of each 
extension of the existing plant, but no revision is made on 


account of capital expenditure on the renewal or improve- 
ment of existing plant. 


. The allowance in respect of a ship purchased second- 
seal is computed by reference to— 


(a) The actual cost of the ship to the new owner 
less the break-up value (i.e., the aggregate of the 
existing break-up values of the hull, &c., and 
refrigerating plant, &c.); and 


(b) The reasonable expectation of life of the ship at 
the date of purchase (see paragraphs 8 and 9). 

Allowances for the hull, &c., and for refrigerating plant, 
&e., acquired with the ship are not separately computed. 

Allowances for subsequent capital expenditure on 
refrigerating plant, &c., and break-up values for extensions 
to such plant, are separately computed on the bases given 
in paragraphs 5 and 6 respectively. Other capital expendi- 
ture is to be dealt with as indicated in paragraph 3. 


8. As regards steamers and motor vessels, the following 
scale is applied except where a vessel is over thirty years 
old at the date of purchase ; such vessels are to be dealt 
with according to the facts of each case :— 


Fractional part of 
Expectation of life cost, less break-up 


Age at date of — after deducting value to be written 
purchase. one year. off each year for 
wear and tear. 
Years. Years. 
0 = 24 1/24th 
1 ss 23 1/28rd 
2 o- 22 1/22nd 
3 ee 2) 1/21st 
4 ne 20 ea 1/20th 
5 a 19 i 1/19th 
6 wh 18 ind 1/18th 
7 se 17 + 1/17th 
SI . 16 a 1/16th 
9 oe 15 1/15th 
10 - 14 1/14th 
11 es 13 1/13th 
12 ~ 12 1/12th 
13 4a 11 1/11th 
14 ik 10 1/10th 
15 ‘i 10 1/10th 
16 es 10 1/10th 
17 oi 10 1/10th 
18 - 9 1/9th 
19 9 1/9th 
20 9 1/9th 
21 . 1/8th 
22 . 1/8th 
23 7 1/7th 
24 6 1/6th 
25 6 1/6th 
26 5 1/5th 
27 5 1/5th 
28 4 1/4th 
29 4 1/4th 


9. The expectation of life of vessels anes than steamers 
and motor vessels is determined by reference to the par- 
ticular facts of each case. 


Per cent. 
SHOE AND SLIPPER MANUFACTURE. 
Engine, boilers and shafting 5 
Manufacturing machinery (process plant) . 10 
Motor vans and motor lorries ‘ 20 
S1tK MANUFACTURE. 
Steam engines, boilers and shafting . . 5 
General plant and machinery (including 
winding, throwing, doubling and a 
machinery) and electric motors .. 74 
Sewing, braiding and knitting machinery . . 10 


(The allowances are applicable to plant and 
machinery used in the manufacture of 
natural or artificial silk materials, including 
materials consisting partly of silk and partly 
of wool and/or cotton.) 
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Per cent. 
STEAM LAUNDRY PROPRIETORS. 
Plant and machinery — + i 7 
Motor vans... he on 20 


SuLpuuric Acip ctiastiainn, 


Chamber Process. 

Nitre plant, ammonia, oxidation plant, 
towers and plant used in connection there- 
with, chambers and incidental plant, 
chimney stack, ‘rere aves con- 
centrating plant oe 15 


Contact Process. 
Towers, blower, grease separating and pres- 
sure balancing chambers, heat  inter- 
changers, pre-heaters, super-heaters, con- 
verters and contact mass, absorption 
vessels, weighing tanks and machine plant 
for platinisation and revivification of con- 
tact mass... vs os -" en 15 
Either process. 
Plant for dealing with sulphur raw material, 
mechanical and hand burners, power plant, 
acid eggs, storage tanks, cisterns and con- 
nections, fans, pumps, railway tank wagons 15 
TIMBER MERCHANTS, SAW MILLERS AND 
TimBER Goops MANUFACTURE. 
Engines, boilers and main shafting . . 


General saw- -milling plant and machinery . 74 
Traction engines, tractors, motor cars and 
haulage plant es o« se 20 


TRAMWAYS AND LIGHT Renae. 

The following is an extract from the agreed scheme 

which is generally applied. 
Permanent Way. 

(Annual allowances are granted in respect of the 
depreciation by wear and tear of the permanent way 
equal to the cost of the track divided by the number of 
years of its estimated life.) 

3. The life of the permanent way is, normally, to be 
taken as twelve, fourteen or sixteen years, according to 
the traffic thereon. The classification is to be based on 
the average car mileage per mile of track per annum of 
the financial year preceding the year of assessment, viz. :— 


(i) Not exceeding 50,000 car miles per mile of track— 
sixteen years. 


(ii) Over 50,000 and not exceeding 75,000 car miles 
per mile of track—fourteen years. 


(iii) Over 75,000 and not exceeding 125,000 car miles 

per mile of track—twelve years. 

(iv) Over 125,000 car miles per mile of track—special 

consideration. 

Where there are special circumstances, such as excep- 
tional gradients, the compulsory use of wood-paving, &c., 
tending to show that the car mileage does not fairly 
represent the wear and tear of the track, each such case 
is entitled to special consideration. 

5. In determining the cost of constructing new track, 
or of renewing any track, there shall be excluded all 
expenditure on concrete foundations, and on paving except 
such paving as lies between the rails and extends eighteen 
inches beyond the rails on each side, and also the cost of 
the land on which the track may be laid and any other 
expenditure of a non-recurring nature. 

Provided that where a tramway authority out of the 
revenue of the tramway undertaking is by Statute 
required as such authority to bear the cost of repair and 
renewal of a further portion of the road in addition to 
the portion between the rails and eighteen inches beyond 
on each side, the cost of such repairs and renewals shall 
be allowed as a trading expense as and when incurred. 

6. The cost of renewing concrete foundations shall be 
allowed as a trading expense as and when incurred, pro- 
vided that if the renewed foundations are an improvement 
on the old the cost of such improvement shall be excluded. 


7. Renewals of special track work at junctions and 
crossovers so far as they do not represent improvements, 
shall be allowed as repairs as and when effected, and shall 
be excluded from all claims for wear and tear. 

8. Amounts received for old material whenever renewals 

are effected shall be credited against the cost of the 
penne: and if such old material is not disposed of at the 
time or is used for other purposes, the estimated value 
shall be credited subject to adjustment, if necessary, as 
and when the old material is disposed of. 

9. The cost of repairs shall be allowed as an expense 
as and when incurred. 

Cables. 


14. In addition to repairs, wear and tear is to be allowed 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on the written down 
value. * 


Overhead Equipment, i.e., Trolley Wires and 
Connections. 


15. No wear and tear allowance is to be made; all 
expenditure on maintenance and renewals should be 
charged as working expenses, as and when incurred. 


Cars and Other Rolling Stock. 

16. Subject to the ensuing clause, expenditure on main- 
tenance and renewals is to be treated as working expenses, 
and allowed in lieu of wear and tear. 

Wear and tear, however, should be allowed in lieu of 
renewals where the circumstances justify such an allow- 
ance, provided that a strict account is kept of all renewals, 
and that, if such renewals are charged to revenue account, 
they shall be shown separately in such account and added 
back in computing the assessable profits. 

The allowance in such cases is to be 7 per cent. per 
annum on the written down value. 

In any case, the annual expenditure on repairs is to be 
allowed as a deduction in computing the assessable 


profits. 
General Plant and Machinery. 

17. All other plant and machinery, including stand- 
ards, brackets and workshop tools, but excluding loose 
implements, office furniture and small articles which require 
frequent renewal, should be bulked together and wear 
and tear allowed thereon at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum on the written-down value, in addition to the cost 
of repairs. 

WatTER UNDERTAKINGS, 

No allowance is given, but all expenditure on repairs 
and renewals (excluding extensions and improvements) 
is allowed as a charge against revenue. 


Wroucat IRoN MANUFACTURE. 
Per cent. 


Plant and machinery generally os s* 74 


Rates for Particular Types of Plant, &c., 
not Confined to Specific Industries. 
Per cent. 
EvLectric FuRNACES. 

All parts of the furnace, including trans- 

formers, switchgear, high and low-tension 

cable connections, furnaces, tilting gear 

and regulators ne 124 
(No allowance is made in respect of founda- 
tions, buildings, cranes, buckets or any shop 
tools or equipment.) 
Motor omnibuses = as ‘a 20 
Motor pantechnicons and lorries |. ee 20 
(This rate is not applicable to horse-drawn 
pantechnicons and lorries or to “ lift” pan- 
technicons which are not a fixed part of a 
motor.) 


Motor lorries and vans, commercial . _ 20 
Steam lorries .. 15 
Railway wagons owned by Private ‘traders 6} 
Taxi-cabs ‘ xe ne 20 
Trackless trolley omnibuses . s* “* 15 


* The value of cables is to include the cost of laying them, but is to 
exclude the cost of conduits (if any). 
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Private Company Formation. 


A Lecrure delivered to the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries by 
Mr. HERBERT W. JORDAN. 


Mr. JORDAN said: Private companies are formed 
for various reasons. Incorporation under the Companies 
Act, for example, is a useful procedure to the 
owner of a business who desires to make satisfactory 
provision for his dependants in the event of his 
death; to a group of persons who propose to 
embark on a new enterprise or exploit an invention ; 
to an individual who proposes to invest capital in an 
existing business ; to the owner of an estate who employs 
a staff to manage it ; to the partner in a firm who desires 
to relinquish active participation in the business (without, 
it may be, surrendering his share in the control or the 
conduct of the business) and yet retain his financial interest 
in the undertaking ; to the employer who desires to give 
his staff an opportunity of becoming co-partners or to 
introduce a profit-sharing scheme ; to the golf, cricket 
or other sports club which desires to maintain its financial 
stability or strengthen its finances, or provide a legal 
entity in which its ground and other property may be 
vested without the trouble occasioned by the vesting of 
such property in a body of trustees the personnel of which 
must necessarily be subject to change from time to time. 

Circumstances such as these would not appear to have 
been visualised by the framers of the original Limited 
Liability Act. Of them certainly it may be said they 
builded better than they knew, for although the Act of 
1862 has been amended and added to from time to time 
and the law has twice been consolidated, the Act of 1929 
is fundamentally the same as its forerunner of nearly 
seventy vears earlier. In its general arrangement the 
Act of 1929 is to be preferred to its predecessors of 1862 
and 1908. Nevertheless it is not free from minor defects. 
Anomalies and inconsistencies are to be found in it, and 
the phraseology is open to improvement. Imperfections 
of this kind, however, are unavoidable under the present 
system of legislation. If it were practicable for every 
Statute of any length or complexity to be submitted to 
leisurely and critical revision by qualified men, the 
resultant benefit would doubtless be appreciable. 

Sometimes the reason for forming a company is curious 
and even whimsical. The case may be recalled of the phil- 
anthropic gentleman whose good deeds had gained 
embarrassing notoriety and who found it convenient to 
reply to importunate friends that his estate having been 
vested in a company all applications for financial assist- 
ance would be considered by the directors at their next 
board meeting. 

A gain occasionally resulting from the conversion of a 
business into a private company is a reduction in taxation 
in different forms. Such a result may have been far from 
the mind of the individual concerned ; on the other hand, 
a number of companies, though small in proportion to the 
total, are formed for the express purpose of moderating 
the burden of taxation. It need hardly be mentioned that 
so long as “ tricky ” devices are not resorted to such a 
purpose is legitimate both in the strict and wide meanings 
of the term. 

Fundamentally there is little difference between the 
private and the public company. The private company 
must by its Articles of Association (a) restrict the right to 
transfer its shares; (b) limit its membership to fifty 
(ignoring employees present and past); and (c) prohibit 
any invitation to the public to subscribe for its shares or 


debentures. All companies whose Articles do not contain 
these three conditions are public companies, as they are 
outside the statutory definition of a private company. 
Thus companies without share capital (whether limited by 
guarantee or unlimited) are usually outside the definition 
of a private company, and therefore technically public 
companies. But, although the restriction in regard to 
transfer of shares and the prohibition of any invitation 
to the public to subscribe for shares are not appropriate 
in the case of a company which has no share capital, the 
Articles of such a company may include the provisions 
and thus constitute the company a private one. 

The vast majority of private companies are registered 
as companies limited by shares, but occasionally registra- 
tion is effected as an unlimited company with share 
capital. A considerable proportion of family estate com- 
panies, for example, are unlimited companies ; the possi- 
bility that any benefit might be derived by the adoption 
of the limited liability principle in the case of such com- 
panies is remote, and the fact that unlimited companies 
are exempt from the capital duty which is payable on 
the registration of limited companies is a material con- 
sideration. 

The number of private companies registered in England 
and carrying on business is about 123,000, with paid-up 
capitals exceeding in the aggregate £1,500,000,000, and 
there are about 15,500 public companies, with paid-up 
capitals exceeding in the aggregate £3,700,000,000. It 
must be remembered, however, that about one-sixth of 
the companies described as public companies are com- 
panies limited by guarantee or associations not for profit 
without share capital. During 1936 as many as 13,324 
private companies were registered with nominal capitals 
totalling to £108,861,595 and 418 public companies with a 
total nominal capital of £49,359,643 (but 107 of these 
companies did not have a share capital). In the course of 
the past five years the private company has gained 
appreciably in popularity, the increase in new registra- 
tions being as much as 64 per cent. 

Before discussing a typical instance of the formation 
of a private company it may afford relief if we dip into 
the past and recall some joint stock ventures with features 
which in our day would seem curious. All occurred before 
the law recognised any distinction between companies of 
a private or public character and a few take us back to a 
period long before the Companies Act, 1862. 

The Russia company formed in 1553 should not be per- 
mitted to fall into oblivion, if only because of the length 
of its name. By its charter, granted two years later, 
certain persons named therein were incorporated as 
“one bodie and perpetuell fellowship and Communaltie ” 
under the title of ‘‘ Merchant adventurers of England 
for the discovery of lands, territories, isles, dominions, 
and seignories unknown, and not before that late adven- 
ture or enterprise by sea or navigation commonly fre- 
quented.”” The Virginia Company (1608) anticipated the 
prevailing fashion by forming a subsidiary company with 
the object, it is interesting to recall, of “‘ transporting a 
hundred maids to Virginia to be made wives.” 

The company most notorious probably for all time was 
‘The Governor and Company of the Merchants of Great 
Britain, trading to the South Seas and other parts of 
America, and for the encouragement of the fishing.”” This 
was the South Sea Company, formed in 1711, of which we 
heard in our school days, but concerning which we learned 
little. The enterprise, hopelessly reckless from its incep- 
tion, yielded a rich harvest to the promoters, who mani- 
pulated successive rises in the company’s stock until £100 
nominal value rose eventually to £1,050. After the 
bursting of the bubble and the subsequent investigation, 
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justice, somewhat rough and unequal, was meted out to 
those found guilty of corruption, The leading spirit, for 
example, suffered the reduction of his fortune from 
£183,000 to £5,000 by confiscation of the bulk. But in 
these days the rise in the market value of securities to 
ten times the issued price excites no more than passing 
comment, Even penny shares may be worth hundreds of 
pounds, and it has been calculated that a holder of one 
share of a shilling issued by a well known company, if 
he had kept his capital intact, would in the course of 
twenty-seven years have had an investment of the market 
value of about £13,000. It would thus appear that, 
copybook maxims notwithstanding, it is possible to make 
money easily and without dishonesty—and untastunstaty 
even more easy to lose money! 

A company was formed to exploit ‘‘ Puckles Machine- 
Gun,” which was to be capable of “ discharging round 
and square balls and bullets and making a total revolution 
in the art of war.” A wag suggested that the round 
ammunition was designed for Christians and the square 
for Turks. Permits to subscribe for shares were granted 
for £4, which figure was subsequently doubled. Another 
undertaking was formed for the purpose of “* providing 
for and employing all the poor in Great Britain.” Un- 
fortunately that company has long since been defunct. 

The plan for forming “* a joint stock for an immediate 
expeditious manner of emptying necessary houses through- 
out England” is susceptible of more than one inter- 
pretation ; it may suggest a housing problem of a kind 
which it is to be hoped may soon be a matter of history. 
The purpose of another venture was ‘to ensure all 
marriages against divorce.” 

One promotion which deserves mention, if only on 
account of its bare-faced impudence, was of ‘‘ a company 
for carrying on an undertaking of great advantage, but 
no one to know what it is.” The promoters netted 
£2,000—and decamped. 

As an example of optimism and assurance, the Common 
Fund Company, Limited, could hardly be surpassed. 
It had a nominal capital of £100,000,000, and passed a 
special resolution authorising the directors to take con- 
tracts “‘ on terms which shall producé to the company a 
surplus fund of £1,000,000,” and providing that “a 
dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum shall be 
paid quarterly.”” But its paid-up capital never exceeded 
£200, and after lingering on for fifteen years its uneventful 
career was brought to a close by the Registrar, who 
dissolved it as a defunct company. 

The history of joint stock companies is a most interesting 
subject, but we must not delve further into the past on 
this occasion. In passing, however, I may remark that, 
although the limited company was unknown to the law 
less than a century ago, it was not unknown—if for a 
moment we forget the legal sense—in a remote age. Is 
it not on record that Noah floated a limited company 
in the early history of the human race ? That the flotation 
should have been successful at a time of general liquidation 
surely entitles him to be regarded not merely as the first 
and most notable company promoter, but as the greatest 
of all time. 

Until 1870 the purpose underlying the registration of 
companies was usually the obtaining of capital from the 
investing public, the formation of companies of a family 
(or private) character being rare. From that time 
onward, however, registration of companies of the last- 
mentioned character gradually increased, and by 1874 
scarcely a week passed without some private business 
being converted into a company. In the course of time 
the progress became more marked, and the registration 
of companies of a private character out-numbered those 


appealing to the public for capital. No statutory recog- 
nition of such companies was accorded until 1907, when 
“the private company ”’ was defined by Statute. 

When it came to be generally realised that firms and 
individuals could avail themselves of the advantages 
to be derived from registration, and the practice grew of 
converting businesses into companies of a private character, 
such companies were regarded with disfavour by the 
public, who suspected that the firm or individuals in 
question were nearing the end of their financial resources 
and only effected the conversions with a view to avoiding 
bankruptcy. In some instances that was undoubtedly 
true, for in the sixties and seventies registrations were 
effected as a rule solely for the sake of the protection 
afforded. That the advantages, apart from the limitation 
of liability, are substantial was appreciated only gradually 
in the course of time. 

It may be of service to mention in some detail the 
principal benefits arising from the conversion of a business 
into a private company :— 

(a) The disposal of interests in the undertaking to 
relatives or friends is facilitated. Fully paid shares 
in a private company are obviously more acceptable 
as a general rule than an interest in a partnership 
involving responsibilities, financial and otherwise. 

(b) The financial difficulties frequently attendant on 
the death of the owner of a business or partner 
in a firm are avoided. To enable pecuniary legacies 
to be discharged, executors are sometimes faced 
with the problem of disposing of the deceased’s 
interest in the business for an adequate considera- 
tion. If for that interest are substituted shares in 
a limited company the problem is not so serious. 

(c) Facilities for obtaining additional capital or loans 
are afforded. Persons will more readily purchase 
shares in a company than an interest in a partner- 
ship, or accept debentures as security for a loan 
than a bill of sale (a document which would be 
inappropriate in the case of a company). 

(ad) Amalgamation with other bodies, or the establish- 
ment of reciprocal interests, are more easily effected 
by a company than a firm or partnership. The 
acquisition or disposal of a controlling interest in a 
company, or the exchange of interests with another 
body, is a simpler proceeding where the interests 
are in the form of shares than where, as in a firm 
or partnership, they are not so defined. 

(e) Employees may be afforded an opportunity of 
acquiring interests in the undertaking. Adequate 
safeguards not available to a firm or partnership 
may be introduced. 

A considerable proportion of the registrations each 
year may be attributed to the desire of owners of businesses 
advanced in years to reduce their active participation in 
the management of their businesses and to make provision 
for the carrying on of the businesses after their death 
without disturbance of the finances. 

Any business, however large or small, may be converted 
into a company. Last year twenty companies were 
registered with capitals ranging from one million to six 
and a half millions ; seven of such companies were private, 
the largest capital being four millions. By way of con- 
trast, one company was registered with a capital of £2, 
ten with £5, and some hundreds with £100. The smallest 
capital on record is 4d. divided into two shares of jd. 
each. The average capital of the private companies 
registered last year was slightly over £8,000 ; in less than 
20 per cent. of the registrations does the capital exceed 
£10,000. 
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The initial capital is often purely nominal and increased 
after the preliminaries have been settled. During 1936, 
for instance, fourteen companies, each with a capital of 
£100, were registered, and shortly after registration 
effected increases ranging from £100,000 to £1,000,000. 

Registrations are almost invariably embarked upon 
only after serious consideration on the part of the 
interested parties, and the businesses proposed to be 
carried on by private companies, though they embrace 
every conceivable industry, are usually of a commercial 
and prosaic nature. Nevertheless a number of curious 
registrations have occurred. 

A company has been formed, for instance, to acquire a 
single taxicab, the shares of which were held by two 
persons only, the owner of the vehicle and his son. The 
father was appointed governing director and his son 
managing director, the latter individual being the driver. 
The managing director handed over his takings (less 25 
per cent. commission, extras and tips), and these, after 
the deduction of working expenses and an adequate sum 
for depreciation and the setting aside of a small sum to 
reserve, were to be distributed as dividends. Other 
examples are * Colonial Dames of America, Limited,” 
which was formed to establish a club composed of women 
legitimately descended from some ancestor who went to 
reside in an American Colony prior to the year 1776; 
and “* Most Cheery Order of Merrythoughts, Limited,” the 
object of which was to disseminate happiness among all 
classes in Great Britain and the British Dominions. Each 
company was registered with a capital of £100, the shares 
being of the denomination of one shilling and one pound 
respectively. 

Let us now apply our minds to considerations of a 
practical nature, and discuss the hypothetical case of a 
trader who proposes to form a private company to take 
over his business, or, as he would say, to ‘* convert his 
business into a company.” The expression, of course, is 
not an accurate one, as it is not the business but the 
ownership which undergoes a change. The business is 
usually sold for shares or debentures of a company formed 
for the purpose of acquiring it, and even though the 
proprietor (during the process described as the “* vendor *’) 
may, as a result of the conversion, hold almost all the 
shares, it must be remembered that the company is a 
separate entity. 

Our trader, we will assume, is a fairly prosperous man 
whose family consists of a wife and a son and daughter. 
He wishes to provide a fixed income for his wife in the 
event of her surviving him, and also to make provision 
for his daughter after the death of her parents, his intention 
being that the control of the business shall eventually 
vest in his son. These wishes can be carried into effect 
without difficulty if the proprietor “ converts his business 
into a company.” 

Thus the company would take the place of the former 
proprietor of the business, and he (and any nominees) 
would become, instead, a holder of shares of the company, 
and possibly also a debenture-holder. 

In the majority of cases of conversion it is desirable, 
for obvious reasons, to perpetuate the name under which 
the business has hitherto been carried on, and usually no 
addition to the name is necessary beyond that of the 
word “limited.” But a company may not be registered 
under the name of one already registered or so nearly 
resembling that name as to be calculated to deceive, 
except where the existing company is in the course of 
being dissolved and signifies its consent in the prescribed 
manner. It will be readily understood that there are 
numbers of trading styles which have already been 
adopted by companies, and are, accordingly, not available. 


For example, one would expect to find a name such as 
“* Robinson & Son, Limited,” to be already taken, although 
there is the possibility that a name on the indexes at the 
Companies Registry which appears to be in the way is 
that of a company that has been wound up, and has thus 
been set free for adoption by another company. It is 
advisable to have the proposed name submitted to the 
Registrar in order to ascertain whether there is any 
objection to it. Where there is a similar name on the 
Register the difficulty can usually be obviated by adding 
to the proposed name the christian name or initial of the 
proprietor of the business, or a description of the business. 
Thus, “Smith & Son, Limited,” might be acceptable 
if altered to “ John Smith & Son, Limited,” ** J. Smith 
and Son, Limited,” or “Smith & Son (Stationers), 
Limited.” 

Occasionally companies are registered with names 
which by being humorous or otherwise out of the ordinary 
are calculated to arrest attention. Examples of *‘ freak ” 
names are “‘ Step Upstairs and Save £ Tailors, Limited,” 
** Room in the Roof, Limited,” ‘‘ Ye Ancient Order of 
Snuff-Takers, Limited,” ** Little Mary, Limited,” ** Uni- 
versal Aunts, Limited,” *‘ Mrs. Brown’s Little Tea Shop 
Lunches Too, Limited,” ‘‘ Her Past, Limited,” ‘* Sister 
Susie, Limited,” ‘‘ Crime Club, Limited,” ‘“* Knave of 
Diamonds, Limited,” “* Y.E.S., Limited.” 

Before forming the company the proprietor of the 
business will consider carefully what the amount of the 
consideration for the transfer of the undertaking should 
be, the form in which it should be satisfied, and how the 
amount should be apportioned between himself and his 
nominees if he should not propose to hold all the shares 
himself. 

Let us assume that the business is a progressive on, 
and, as a going concern, is worth £10,000 ; that the net 
profits (after deduction of drawings, which the proprietor 
would continue to take in return for his services to the 
company) during recent years have averaged £950 per 
annum; that the proprietor desires that his widow 
(assuming that his wife survives him) shall have a reason- 
ably secure income derived from the business of £400, 
and that on her death the capital from which such income 
is derived shall be vested in his son and daughter. In 
such circumstances the company might be formed with a 
nominal capital of £10,000, or a somewhat higher figure, 
and the business be transferred to the company in con- 
sideration of the allotment of 5,000 ordinary shares and 
5,000 preference shares, the latter shares carrying the 
right to an 8 per cent. cumulative preferential dividend. 
In that case, if the profit of £950 per annum were main- 
‘tained, the holders of the preference shares would receive 
£400 in the shape of dividends, and the balance (less any 
sum placed to reserve) would be distributed in the form of 
dividends on the ordinary shares. On the other hand, if 
the profits should fall to a considerable extent, and the 
company get into arrear with its dividends on the prefer- 
ence shares, the arrears would have to be made good before 
any dividends were paid on the ordinary shares. In the 
event of the company being wound up (in consequence, it 
may be, of the undertaking having been sold, or of its 
getting into financial difficulty) and any surplus remaining 
after satisfaction of the claims of the creditors, the prefer- 
ence shareholders would be entitled to a return of the 
whole of their capital and any arrears of dividend before 
any sum is paid to the ordinary shareholders (assuming 
that the Articles so provide). 

It would probably be desirable to allow votes to be 
given in respect of preference shares only in the event of 
dividends on such shares being in arrear or when any 
resolution affecting the rights of holders or for the winding 
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up of the company is submitted at a general meeting. If 
preferred, the voting rights might be restricted by attach- 
ing one vote to (say) every ten preference shares (as 
compared with one vote in respect of each ordinary share), 
or preference shareholders might be deprived altogether 
of the right to vote. Where, however, the question of 
control does not arise there is no need for any distinction in 
regard to voting rights to be made between the two classes 
of shares. 


In cases of the kind it is not unusual for the proprietor 
of the business (the ** vendor *’) to take in his own name the 
bulk of the shares issued by the company in consideration 
of the transfer of the business. He may then, by his will, 
vest the preference shares in trustees upon trust to-pay 
the dividends thereon to his widow during her lifetime, 
und upon her decease to transfer the shares to the son and 
daughter in prescribed proportions or wholly to the 
daughter. The ordinary shares would probably — be 
bequeathed to the son, as the rate of dividend thereon 
would depend in the main upon the attention given to the 
business by him and the ability and judgment he exercises. 


As a rule the vendor desires to have as much control 
over the affairs of the company as he had over the business 
while it was owned by him. In such cases the requisite 
powers may be taken in the Articles of Association, which 
may appoint the vendor governing director and chairman 
of the board of directors with power to appoint and remove 
other directors at will, and also determine his remuneration 
and theirs. The Articles of Association might also confer 
on him the right to a casting vote at board and general 
meetings, and even give him two or more votes as against 
one vote for each of the other directors, or provide that 
no resolution shall be effective without his express 
approval, But Articles being capable of alteration by 
special resolution, his position will not be secure unless he 
has control of more than one-fourth of the votes, thus 
making it impossible for the supporters of any proposed 
alteration to secure the requisite three-fourths majority 
without his concurrence. If he should deem some safe- 
guard advisable he could enter into a formal agreement 
with the company to serve it on such terms and for such 
period as he may think fit. 


If, however, the vendor should hold shares conferring on 
him not less than three-fourths of the total voting power 
he will have practical control over the company’s affairs, 
as he will be in a position not merely to carry an ordinary 
resolution (requiring a bare majority of votes) but also any 
special resolution (requiring a majority of three-fourths 
of the votes), and thus to alter the Articles of Association 
at any time if he should so desire. Even though he were 
not the holder of the bulk of the shares he could neverthe- 
less have an overwhelming proportion of the votes if he 
were to take part of the consideration for the transfer of 
his business in shares carrying special voting rights. 
Instead of taking 5,000 ordinary shares, for example, he 
might take 2,500 ordinary shares and 2,500 deferred 
shares, each of the latter carrying the right to, say, ten 
votes on a poll as against the one vote attached to each 
ordinary share (and possibly also each preference share). 
As an alternative, the deferred shares might be of the 
denomination of 1s., 1d., or even }d., and the right to one 
vote could be attached to each share irrespective of its 
nominal value. 


No legitimate exception could be taken to the device of 
splitting up part of the capital (or the entire capital) into 
shares of very small nominal value, although it would excite 
a certain amount of comment. It may be recalled that a 
grocery company has been registered with a capital of 
£11,103 15s., divided into 10,600 ordinary and 500 “ B” 


shares of £1 each, and 900 employees’ shares of 1d. each ; 
and another company had a capital of £468 15s., divided 
into 112,500 shares of Id. each, its principal object, 
according to its Memorandum, being to carry on the 
business of bankers! An hotel company has_ been 
registered with a capital of £72 18s. 4d. divided into 2,500 
* A” shares of 1d., and 125 * B” shares of 10s. In 1891 
a gold mining company (The Ancient Goldfields of Africa, 
Limited) was registered with a nominal capital of £10,000 
divided into 9,600,000 shares of a farthing each. You 
may be interested to learn that the amount of the sub- 
scribed capital was 1ljd.! Another company had a 
capital divided into 10,666,720 shares of 9d. each. 

On the registration of a company, duty at the rate of 
10s. for every £100 of the nominal capital is required, and 
a fee stamp ranging from £2 (where the capital is £2,000 
or less) to a maximum of £50 (where the capital is £525,000 
or more) is also payable. In addition, certain deed and 
fee stamps, together amounting (in the case of a private 
company) to £2, must in every instance be impressed on 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association and the forms 
filed therewith. On a nominal capital of £10,000, the 
figure suggested in our hypothetical case, £58 5s., would 
be payable, being capital duty of £50, fee stamp £6 5s., and 
deed and fee stamps £2. But if the company were regis- 
tered with a nominal capital of £5,000, and debentures 
were issued instead of preference shares, the total payment 
would be £39 5s., being £32 at the time of incorporation, 
£6 5s. on the issue of the debentures, and £1 on registration 
of the latter. 

Duties will also be payable on the agreement transferring 
the business to the company, which will have to be filed 
with the Registrar of Companies. This document must 
be stamped with ad valorem duty at the rate of £1 per 
cent. on the amount of the consideration, less the value 
of the stock-in-trade, goods, wares, and merchandise, cash 
in hand and at bank (on current account), and possibly 
other items. This duty is distinct from company duties 
and fees, and has to be paid on any transfer of property 
of the nature indicated. For the purpose of stamp duty 
the liabilities of the vendor, if undertaken by the company, 
must be reckoned as part of the consideration. If, in our 
hypothetical case, the liabilities were £750, the Stamp 
Officials would regard the consideration as £10,750, and 
require duty on that sum either on the agreement or any 
conveyance or assignment, less the value of the stock-in- 
trade and other loose effects, &c. If, say, £6,050 were 
attributed to these items, duty would be payable on the 
balance of £4,700, the amount thus being £47. A deed 
stamp of 10s. would also be required, and on registration 
a fee stamp of 5s. would be payable. 

The liabilities cannot be set off against an equivalent 
amount of book debts, but some duty may be avoided by 
excluding from the sale the book debts (or a portion 
thereof), leaving the vendor to collect them and to dis- 
charge an equivalent amount of the liabilities, or the 
company may undertake to do so on his behalf, accounting 
to him for all receipts and payments. 

Before execution the agreement must be approved by 
the board of directors, who should pass a resolution author- 
ising the affixing thereto of the common seal. The docu- 
ment, together with a return of allotments, must be filed 
with the Registrar of Companies within a month of the 
allotment of the shares to which it relates. 

In the absence of an agreement providing for the 
allotment of shares for other than a cash consideration, 
a form of “ Particulars of Contract ” must be lodged with 
the Registrar. This form must set out particulars of the 
assets taken over, the consideration paid therefor. 
and the manner in which such consideration is satisfied, 
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and it must be stamped with duty as though it were an 
agreement for sale. It is always advisable, however, for 
the purpose of record at least, to execute a formal 
agreement. 

If the consideration for the sale of the business is 
partly satisfied by the issue of debentures conferring a 
charge in the customary form, such debentures must be 
registered within 21 days after their creation. Failure 
to register renders the security void against the liquidator 
and any creditor of the company, and liability to a fine 
not exceeding £50 a day is incurred by each officer or 
other person who is knowingly a party to the default. 
Sect. 79 of the Companies Act sets out the kind of charges 
that are registrable ; few charges are outside the scope 
of the section. 

In the exceptional case of the issue of debentures not 
conferring a charge registration is not required. The 
holders of such debentures rank merely as unsecured 
creditors. 

Another typical case of ** conversion” may be con- 
sidered before we conclude with a summary of the principal 
formalities to be observed on the inception of the company 
and subsequently. 

Where a business is owned by two persons with identical 
interests trading in partnership instead of by one in- 
dividual, as in a case such as we have discussed, the 
question of control may arise. In the ordinary course 
the former partners will take ordinary shares of the new 
company in equal proportions and will be on an equal 
footing in their capacities of both directors and members. 
The Chairman will not have a casting vote at either 
shareholders’ or directors’ meetings : otherwise he would 
be in almost complete control. The possible risk of a 
deadlock occurring owing to disagreement should be 
faced. Sometimes it is provided by the Articles that the 
chairman shall have a casting vote and that the two 
directors shall hold office alternately. But this is a lame 
solution of the problem. A method more in favour and 
less open to objection is the reference of any dispute or 
difference to the company’s auditor or solicitor, whose 
decision is to be final. A provision for arbitration, some- 
times inserted in Articles, is not recommended; such a 
method occasions delay and expense, and is not generally 
appropriate to a case such as we are considering. 

Fortunately, disagreement rarely leads to serious 
difficulty. Persons who have been in double harness 
as partners and proved themselves able to pull together 
are not likely to find themselves in disagreement after the 
transformation of their status from that of partners to 
directors. 

A further point to consider is the possibility that either 
of the directors may desire to dispose of some of, or all, 
his shares. In that event the remaining director might 
wish to have an opportunity of acquiring such shares. 
It is useful therefore to provide in the Articles that no 
member may transfer his shares to a person who is not a 
member so long as any member is willing to purchase 
the shares at a fair value. 

Where a member of a firm desires to retire from the 
partnership and his colleague is not prepared to purchase 
his interest, it may not be easy to find a person who is 
disposed to acquire the interest at a reasonable figure. 
After “ conversion,” however, there is a better prospect 
of disposing of the shares representing the former 
partnership interest. 

At the inception of the company resolutions will have 
been passed adopting the seal, opening a banking account, 
and appointing a secretary (unless he should be appointed 
by the Articles). All such resolutions must be recorded 
in the minute book. Frequently minutes of meetings of 


directors and of general meetings are kept in separate 
books. Members have the right to see the minutes of 
general meetings only, and the use of two books obviates 
the risk of the record of the proceedings of the directors 
being seen by a member. 

The allotment of shares and any debentures pursuant 
to the agreement will be made by the directors at the 
time of the execution of the document or shortly after- 
wards. 

The register of members must be entered up without 
delay. The names of the subscribers to the Memorandum 
of Association should be recorded therein on incorporation ; 
the shares signed for by the subscribers need not be formally 
allotted. 

A general meeting must be held every year, and a return 
showing particulars of the capital and members, &c., 
made up to the fourteenth day thereafter filed with the 
registrar. Appropriate documents must be filed after 
the allotment of any further shares or debentures or 
creation of any mortgage. whenever a change takes place 
in the directorate or in the address of a director or in any 
of the other particulars relating to them recorded on the 
file, on the passing of any extraordinary or special 
resolution, on an increase in the nominal capital, and 
on the registered office being changed. The Secretary 
will not in the ordinary course find it necessary to file 
any documents beyond those required on the happening 
of any of these events. In exceptional circumstances 
other documents will have to be filed: for example, 
on the acquisition by the company of property already 
subject to a charge of a registrable description, when 
a commission is to be paid on shares, on certain resolu- 
tions (not being extraordinary or special resolutions) 
or agreements being agreed to by all members, on any 
consolidation of shares, conversion of shares into stock, 
reconversion of stock into shares, subdivision of shares. 
redemption of redeemable preference shares or can- 
cellation of unissued shares. 

In the event of a public issue of shares or debentures 
being considered desirable, it will be necessary for the 
company to become a public company. This will involve 
the passing of a special resolution rescinding the Articles 
prohibiting the issue to the public of any invitation 
to subscribe for shares or debentures. The company 
will then cease to be a private company and be at liberty 
to issue a prospectus. Almost invariably, of course, 
the limitation of the number of members and any restric- 
tion on the transfer of shares and any Articles giving 

special powers to any director are also rescinded. 
_In conclusion, a few rambling remarks may perhaps 
be forgiven. 

Sect. 142 of the Companies Act, 1929, forbids an un- 
discharged bankrupt to act as director of, or take part 
in the management of, a company except with the leave 
of the Court by which he was adjudged bankrupt. This 
salutary provision might well be applied in principle to 
persons who have been directors of companies which 
have been wound up and failed to discharge their debts 
in full. And where the auditor of a company is unable 
to certify that it is commercially solvent a director of 
the company should not be in a position to resign with 
the ease that he can at present. Provision could be made 
that in such a case the resignation shall not take effect 
until it has been accepted by the company in general 
meeting. In any case, it is suggested, companies should 
be under obligation to insert in the London Gazette notice 
of all resignations of the office of director that are tendered, 
irrespective of the state of the companies’ finances. 

Publicity is sometimes desirable where the address 
of the registered office of a company is changed. It is 
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suggested that in all cases the change should be adver- 
tised in the London Gazette, in addition to being notified 
to the Registrar of Companies. 

There would appear to be no objection in principle to 
the issue of shares of * no par value,” as is the practice 
in some other countries. The power to issue such shares 
would prove convenient in certain cases and probably 
tend to discourage the slightly ridiculous practice of 
issuing shares of denominations so insignificant as one 
farthing, one penny or sixpence. 

The sharing of profits with employees by companies 
is a commendable practice deserving of encouragement. 
Where sound schemes, appropriate to the circumstances 
of individual companies, are administered in a generous 
spirit, experience shows that appreciation on the ‘part 
of employees is not lacking. But few schemes are so 
drawn as to be free from defects or to inspire par- 
ticular enthusiasm amongst employees. Thus a move- 
ment, sound in principle and which should tend to have a 
beneficial influence on industry, languishes. The essential 
element of confidence would doubtless be forthcoming 
if model schemes, incorporating appropriate safeguards, 
were formulated and companies which adopted any such 
scheme were encouraged by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by some modest tax remission. 


Irregularities, due either to ignorance of statutory pro- 
visions, carelessness or incompetence, occur at times at 
both meetings of directors and of shareholders. Serious 
results, it is known, have followed irregularities in the 
past, leading in some instances to costly litigation. A 
broadcast by the B.B.C. of mock board and general meet- 
ings would have an educational value and doubtless be 
followed with interest by many. 


Reviews. 


Income Tax Law and Practice. 10th Edition, by Cecil 
A. Newport, F.C.R.A., and Ronald Staples. London : 
Sweet & Maawell, Ltd., 2-38, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
(376 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


The new edition of this book incorporates decisions in 
a number of important cases recently before the Courts, 
and also the effect of the amendments regarding taxation 
embodied in the Finance Act, 1937, except those relating 
to the prevention of tax avoidance, which are omitted 
as being so effective that the methods of avoidance hitherto 
adopted are regarded as almost certain to cease. A final 
chapter deals with the National Defence Contribution, a 
subject on which in some respects there appear to be 
divergent opinions. 


A New Theory of Goodwill. By H. Kaner, B.Sc., 
Incorporated Accountant. London: Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
(74 pp. Price 5s. net.) 

The author of this book attempts to set forth a scientific 
method of arriving at the value of goodwill built upon 
what he regards as a sound logical basis. He objects to the 
usual method of calculating goodwill on so many years’ 
purchase, and his theory substantially is that goodwill 
consists in most cases of seven or more elements, and that 
it is more scientific and more correct to assess each of these 
elements separately than to take them all into considera- 
tion in a general way in arriving at a valuation. The book 
is well worthy of perusal, but views will probably differ 
as to whether a more accurate result can be arrived at 
by the one process than by the other in regard to an asset, 
the value of which must always be largely a matter of 
opinion whether calculated in detail or in bulk. We 


find some difficulty in following the author of the book 
when he says that ** Every business does inevitably possess 
some modicum of goodwill, however negligible.”” We do 
not think it would be very difficult to find a good many 
businesses for the goodwill of which nobody would care 
to give anything. 


Stores Accounts and Stores Control. ‘%rd Edition. 
By J. H. Burton, A.S.A.A. London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
(236 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


This book is divided into five parts, the first dealing 
with stores accounting and stocktaking, the second with 
the question of audit and stock records, the third with 
the use of machinery, the fourth with stores and stocks 
relating to different classes of business, and the fifth with 
the different methods of control. The various matters are 
fully discussed, and much information of a useful character 
is conveyed. 


Sur-tax Tables. Compiled in the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, London, and published by H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. (24 pp. 
Price 1s. net, postage extra.) 


This little booklet deals with Sur-Tax rates from 


1909/10 onwards, but readers will be mainly interested in , 


the tables relating to the period from 1930-31 to 1936-37, 
during which the rates of tax have not varied. The 
method adopted is to include the 10 per cent. addition 
(which was first brought into operation in 1930-31) in 
working out the effective rates per £1 of tax on the various 
grades of income and to show in the tables the amount of 
sur-tax on every figure of income up to £10,000 with £10 
rests ; up to £20,000 with £50 rests ; up to £30,000 with 
£100 rests, and up to £50,000 with £500 rests. The tax 
on the intermediate units in each case is given in a short 
supplementary table. It is thus quite easy to arrive at 
the sur-tax on any amount of income within these limits. 
The tax on incomes between £50,000 and £100,000 is 
worked out with rests of £1,000. 


Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice. 
5th Edition. By G. K. Bucknall, A.CUI.S. London : 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kings- 
way, W.C.2. (246 pp. Price 5s. net.) 


As indicated in the title, the method adopted in this 
book is that of question and answer which is often 
more effective in bringing out the real substance of a book 
than proceeding chapter by chapter in the usual way. The 
questions are selected from the examinations of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries, and are collated so as 
to bring together the particular questions relating to each 
sub-division of the subject. Commencing with secre- 
tarial duties, correspondence and office routine, the author 
proceeds to deal with formation and incorporation, transfer 
and forfeiture of shares, audit, mortgages and debentures, 
notices and reports, resolutions, procedure at meetings and 
reconstructions. At the end there is a table of leading 
cases and a comprehensive index. The system adopted 
is rather out of the ordinary, and should appeal particu- 
larly to examination candidates. 


The Principles of Auditing. 9th Edition. By F. R. M. 
de Paula, F.C.A. London : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Lid., Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. (340 pp. 
Price 8s. 6d. net.) 


In producing this edition the author has revised and 
amplified the text throughout, and has dealt with two 
recent cases concerning auditors, namely, Leech v. Stokes 
and Others and in re S. P. Catterson & Sons, Ltd. Some 
observations are also included regarding the wording of 
qualified audit reports. In other respects, apart from the 
appendix which is somewhat altered, the book is produced 
on the same lines as hitherto. 
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The Bank and Insurance Shares Year’ Book, 
1937-38. Compiled and published by Trust & Insurance 
Shares, Lid., 30, Cornhill, E.C.3. (716 pp. Price 
10s. 6d.) 

To those interested in banking and insurance matters 
this year book contains much useful information. It 
includes an analysis of the accounts of banks, discount 
companies and insurance companies for the last seven 
years, together with a record of their share prices, divi- 
dends and yields from 1916 to 1936, and full particulars of 
their capital, directorates, managements and amaligama- 
tions, &c. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 


and Qubditors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The following promotion in and additions to the 

membership of the Society have been completed since 

our last issue :— 
ASSOCIATE TO FELLOW. 

Yates, Henry, 24, Guildhall Street, Preston, Practising 
Accountant. 

ASSOCIATES. 

CuurRCHER, Henry ArtTuur Wyarr, Colonial Audit 
Department, Queen Anne’s Chambers, Dean Farrar 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

Exurns, ALBERT GeorGe, with Fuller, Wise, Fisher & Co., 
Bassishaw House, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 


FLEETWOOD, FRED LEIGHTON, with Victor Walton & Co., 
26 and 27, Bond Street, Leeds. 


Harrorp, WILLIAM Percy, with Stanley F. Stephens 
& Co., 28, Martin Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Harrison, Cuar_es Exon, with Kimpton, Holland & Co., 
Tredegar Chambers, Newport (Mon.). 

Hart, Harowp, with Frank Harrop & Co., Martins Bank 
Buildings, 10, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 


Jones, ARTHUR GEORGE HARGRAVE, Borough Treasurer’s 
Department, Town Hall, Paddington. 


Jones, JOHN TuNsTALL, with Clarke, Dovey & Co., 31, 
Queen Street, Cardiff. 


Kincston, Eric Rispon, with E. R. Syfret & Co., 24, 
Wale Street, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Lucas, WILLIAM GrauaM, Borough Accountant’s Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Worthing. 

McDermort, Joun Parrick, formerly with Purtill & Co., 
33-34, Anglesea Street, Dublin. 

Minter, ANTHONY GarrortH, formerly with Morgan 
Bros. & Co., Capel House, New Broad Street, London, 
E.C.2. 

OuiverR, GeorGe ALEXANDER HAMILTON, with Walter 
Hunter, Bartlett, Thomas & Co., 24, Bridge Street, 
Newport (Mon.). 

O’Manony, THomas Perer, with Purtill & Co., 33-34, 
Anglesea Street, Dublin. 

Ruck, GeorGe Wintiiam, with Hill, Vellacott & Co., 
Finsbury Circus House, Blomfield Street, London, 
E.C.2. 

Simpson, GeorGE Epwarp, with Chantrey, Button & Co., 
Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

Tostx, Joun Josepn Tuomas, Borough Treasurer’s 
Department, Town Hall, Ealing, London, W.5. 
Woop, StTantey, Borough Treasurer's Department, 

Municipal Buildings, Southend-on-Sea. 

Woopcrart, ALAN HEerBerRT, with Hill, Vellacott & Co., 
Finsbury Circus House, Blomfield Street, London, 
E.C.2. 

WorpeN, Frank Epwin GeorcGe, formerly with E. C. 
Condy & Co., 15, Princess Square, Plymouth. 
WriepEN, REGINALD Tuomas, with Keens, Shay, Keens 
& Co., Bilbao House, New Broad Street, London, 

E.C.2. 


District Societies of Incorporated 
Accountants. 


BELFAST. 
Gov COMPETITIONS. 

The annual competitions for the Booth and Allen Cups 
were held at Donaghadee on September 3rd. 

In the morning the Booth Cup and Prize were won by 
Mr. W. S. Stevenson with a net score of 73, the runner-up 
being Mr. H. S. Dunn, who had a net score of 75. 

In the afternoon the Allen Cup was competed for on 
the bogey points system, the winner being Mr. E. C. 
Comerton (33 points) and the runner-up Mr. J. H. Allen 
(29 points). 

The cups and prizes were presented by the President, 
Mr. J. S. White. 


BENGAL. 
Annual Report. 


The Committee have pleasure in presenting to the 
members their report on the activities of the Society for 
the year ended March 31st, 1937. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Two members and three students were added to the list 
of members during the year. The Committee take this 
opportunity of inviting those Incorporated Accountants 
who have not joined the Society to do so at an early date. 


SociaL Event. 

The retiring President, Mr. K. J. Purohit, entertained 
the members at a garden party followed by dinner, and 
the function was well attended. 

STUDENTS’ SECTION. 

The Students Committee would like to urge the student 
members to take more interest in the activities of the 
section than they do now, as the Committee feel that 
that would be conducive to their own interests. The 
Committee would welcome suggestions from student 
members. 

LABRARY. 

A good collection of books has been added to the 
Library, which is now up-to-date. Suggestions from 
members and students are invited. 


BompBay Distrricr Society. 


Close co-operation was maintained with the Bombay 
District Society on all matters of interest to Incorporated 


Accountants in India. 


CoMPANIES AMENDMENT ACT. 
The Committee watched the passage of the Act through 
the Assembly and made representations from time to 
time to the Government on behalf of the members. 


IncomE Tax. 

The Committee met the Member, Central Board of 
Revenue, Government of India, and discussed various 
matters of interest to the profession in relation to income 
tax law and practice. The Committee were also in 
touch with the Commissioner of Income Tax, Bengal. 

CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES. 

The Consultative Committees have proved useful to 
members, as several references were disposed of during 
the year to the advantage of the members. The members 
are invited to consult these Committees as often as they 
desire. 

COMMITTEE. 

Under rule 5 Mr. G. Basu, Mr. 8. K. Ghosh and Mr. N. 

Sarkar retire by rotation, but are eligible for re-election. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

Syllabus of Meetings, 1937-38. 

1937. 

Oct. 8th. Students’ Study Circle. ‘* Economics,” by 
Mr. A. P. Bardell, F.S.A.A. 

Oct. 22nd. “The Finance Act, 1987,” by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. W. A. 
Mumford, A.S.A.A. 

Oct. 29th. ‘ Research Work in Relation to Account- 
ancy,” by Mr. Leo T. Little, Deputy Secretary 
of The Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. Chairman; Mr. Arthur W. 
Watson, F.S.A.A. 

Noy. 12th. Students’ Study Circle. “ Statistics,” by Mr. 
A. P. Bardell, F.S.A.A. P 

Nov. 19th. Dinner at Queen’s Hotel. 

Novy. 26th. Lecture and Demonstration of Powers- 
Samas machines, by Mr. F. J. Nash, Assistant 
General Manager of Powers-Samas Accounting 
Machines, Ltd. By invitation of the Birm- 
ingham Chartered Accountants’ Students’ 
Socicty. 

Dec. 3rd. * Bankruptcy Law and Deeds of Arrange- 
ment,” by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B. 
Chairman: Mr. KE. T. Brown, F.S.A.A. 
This lecture will be held at Wolverhampton. 

1938. 

Jan. 21st. Students’ Study Circle. ‘* Economics,” by 
Mr. A. P. Bardell, F.S.A.A. 

Jan. 27th. Dance at Midland Hotel. 

Feb. 11th. ‘ The Interlocking of Cost and Financial 
Accounts,” by Mr. R. B. Garnham, F.C.W.A. 
This lecture will be held at the Chamber of 
Commerce and is by invitation of the Institute 
of Cost and Works Accountants. 

Feb. 18th. * The Preparation of Monthly Accounts,” 
by Mr. W. F. Edwards, F.S.A.A. Chairman : 
Mr. H. F. Carpenter, F.S.A.A. The Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries and the Institute 
of Bankers have been invited to this lecture. 

Feb. 24th. “Our Monetary System: Should it be 
Reformed?” by Dr. Hugh Dalton, M.P. 
This lecture will be held at the Chamber of 
Commerce and is by invitation of the 
Institute of Bankers. 

Mar. 4th. ‘* Income Tax Assessments and Changes of 
Ownership,” by Mr. V. H. M. Bayley, 
F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. P. G. Stembridge, 
F.S.A.A. The Birmingham Chartered 
Accountants’ Students’ Society have been 
invited to this lecture. 

Mar. 11th. Visit to Birmingham of the Liverpool District 
Society. Visit to the Austin Motor Works 
with the Liverpool District Society. 

Mar. 16th. ** Troublesome Points in Accountancy,” by 
Mr. Norman C. Hilton, A.C.A. This lecture 
will be held at the Chamber of Commerce and 
is by invitation of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries. 

Mar. 25th. Students’ Study Circle. ‘* Statisties,” by 
Mr. A. P. Bardell, F.S.A.A. 

Lectures will be held at the Law Library, Temple Street, 

Birmingham, at 6.20 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 

Students’ Study Circle meetings will commence at 7 p.m. 


BRADFORD. 
Syllabus of Meetings, 1937-38. 
1937. Inaugural Meeting—Whist and Bridge Drive 
Oct. 8th. at Betty’s Café, Darley Street, Bradford, at 
7.80 p.m. Chairman : Mr. George R. Lawson. 
B.Com., F.S.A.A. 


Oct. 14th. 


Oct. 21st. 


Oct. 22nd. 


Nov. 3rd. 


Dec. 2nd. 


Dec. 9th. 


1938. 


Jan. 13th. 


Jah. 20th. 


Jan. 27th. 


Feb. 18th. 


Feb. 24th. 


Mar. 24th. 


** Mercantile Law,” by Mr. S. Shaw, LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. Chairman: Mr. J. W. 
Reynolds, F.S.A.A. 

“The Accountant’s Outlook on Insolvency 
Practice,” by Mr. A. V. Hussey, A.S.A.A. 
Chairman: Mr. H. A. Horsfield, F.S.A.A. 
Biennial Dinner at the Midland Hotel, 
Bradford, at 6.15 p.m. 

“The Monetary Maze and the Plain Man,” 
by Sir Norman Angell. Chairman: Mr. 
Herbert Hey (President of the Institute of 
Bankers, Bradford and _ District Centre). 
Joint Meeting with the Institute of Bankers 
and the Institute of Chartered Secretaries, 
to be held at the Eastbrook Hall, Bradford, 
at 7.30 p.m. 

“Cost Accounts,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. Chairman ; Mr. T. Hudson, 
F.S.A.A. 

“The Fallacy of Social Credit.” by Mr 
George R. Lawson, B.Com., F.S.A.A. Chair- 
man: Mr. A. B. Kitchen, F.S.A.A. To be 
held at the Crescent Café, Lawkholme 
Crescent, Keighley, at 7.30 p.m. 


* Keonomic Planning and its Effects.’ by 
Mr. William Bell, M.A. Chairman: Mr. 
C. E. Claridge, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

* Britain and the United States,” by Dr. 
W. H. Coates, LL.B., Ph.D. At an Informal 
Dinner to be held at the Great Northern 
Victoria Hotel, Bradford, at 6.15 p.m. 


* Taxation—with particular reference to the 
latest changes in the law relating thereto,” 
by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
Chairman : Mr. J. Rhodes, F.S.A.A. 


Annual Supper Dance, to be held at the 
Midland Hotel, Bradford. 


* The Accounts of Holding Companies,” by 
Mr. EK. Westby-Nunn, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law. Chairman: Mr. A. P. Burton, F.S.A.A. 
To be held at the Crescent Café, Lawkholme 
Crescent, Keighley, at 7.30 p.m. 

* Partnership Accounts,” by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. C. Lz 
Townend, F.S.A.A. 


Lectures will be held at 7.30 p.m. in the Liberal Club, 
Bank Street, Bradford, except where otherwise stated. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. 


1937. 
Oct. 19th. 


Nov. 30th. 
Dec. 7th. 


1938. 
Jan. 11th. 


Feb. 25th. 


Mar. 22nd. 


Syllabus of Lectures, 1937-38. 


“The Formation of Private and Public 
Companies,” by Mr. F. A. Roberts, A.S.A.A. 
** Business Statistics,” by Mr. C. L. Lawton. 
** Public Issues of Capital,” by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A. 


* Valuation of Goodwill,” by Mr. I. Davies, 
ALS.A.A. 

* Local Government Audit,” by Mr. T. 1. 
Williams, A.S.A.A. 


* Installation of a Costing System,” by Mr. 
W. W. Bigg. F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


All lectures will be held in the Town Hall. Carlisle, 
at 7.30 p.m. 
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LEICESTER. 


Syllabus of Meetings, 1937-38. 
Meetings at Leicester. 


To be held at Oriental Café, 


Market Place, at 6 p.m. 


1937. 


Oct. 12th. 


Oct. 26th. 


Nov. 23rd. 


Dec. 8th. 


1938. 


Jan. 18th. 


Keb. Yth. 


Feb. 22nd. 


Mar. 10th. 


Meetings at Northampton. 


* National Defence Contribution,” by Mr. 
V. H. M. Bayley, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

* Public Issues of Capital,” by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A. 

~ Residuary Accounts,” by Mr. K. Westby 
Nunn, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

** Preparation of Monthly Accounts,” by Mr. 
W. F. Edwards, A.S.A.A. 


~ The Conversion of a Business into a Private 
Limited Company,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

* Deeds of Arrangement,” by Mr. S. Shaw, 
LL.B., Barrister-at-law. 

~ The Law of Trustees,” by Mr. A. EK. Lang- 
ton, LL.B., A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 

Income Tax Losses and Rule 21 Assess- 
ments,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. 

‘o be held at’ Kinson’s 


Café, St. Giles’ Street, Northampton, at 6 p.m. 


1937. 
Oct. 25th. 


Nov. 22nd 
Dec. 6th. 


1938. 
Jan. 17th. 


Keb. 21st. 


Mar. 9th. 


1937. 
Sept. 14th. 


Oct. 15th. 
Oct. 18th. 


Oct. 27th. 


Nov. 10th. 


Nov. 15th. 
Nov. 29th. 


Dec. 6th. 


Dec. 9th. 


Dec. 14th. 


* Current Practice in Company Auditing,” 
by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A. 

** Deeds of Arrangement,” by Mr. E. Westby 
Nunn, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

** Building Societies,” by Mr. D. H. Jelley, 
F.S.A.A. 


~ The Conversion of a Business into a Private 
Limited Company,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, 
F.S.A.A. 

* The Law of Trustees,” by Mr. A. k. Lang- 
ton, LL.B., A.C.A., A.S.A.A, 

* National Defence Contribution,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., FVS.A.A. 


LIVERPOOL. 


° 


Syllabus of Meetings, 1937-38. 


(At 4 p.m.). Meeting of the Liverpool 
Branch of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Research Committee. 

Ten-minute Papers by Students. 

“Income Tax,” by Mr. J. M. Smith, In- 
spector of Taxes. (At Chester, 6.45 p.m.) 
* National Defence Contribution,” a dis- 
cussion opened by Mr. Lawrence Bailey, 
A.S.A.A, 

* Documents of Title,” by Mr. Bertram B. 
Benas, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
Students’ Dance at India Buildings Hall. 

* Cheques and Bills of Exchange,” by Mr. 
E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B. 

* The Valuation of Goodwill,” by Mr. C. A. 
Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A. 

* Procedure in Company Formations,” by 
Mr. E. G. Hardman, F.C.1.S. (At Chester 
at 6.45 p.m.) 

“A Fiscal Retrospect,” by Mr. W. W. 
Thurgood, Chief Inspector’s Department, 
Somerset House. (Followed by Members’ 


Dinner at the Constitutional Club). 


1938. 
Jan. 19th. ** Statistics and the Practising Accountant,” 
’ by Mr. A. Lester Boddington, F.S.S. 
(Joint Meeting with the Liverpool and 
District Branch of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries). 

* Investigations,” by Mr. W. W. 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Annual Dinner at the Adelphi Hotel. 
Debate with the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants Students’ Society 
(Merseyside Area). 

* Accountancy in Relation to Examinations,” 
by Mr. E. Miles Taylor, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

** National Defence Contribution,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (At 
Chester at 6.45 p.m.) 

Visit to Austin Motor Works, Birmingham 
(by kind invitation of the Birmingham 
District Society). 

** Mechanisation : Machines and Methods,” 
by Major R. N. Barnett, A.S.A.A., A.C.LS. 


Meetings are held at 6.15 p.m., unless otherwise stated, 
at the Liverpool Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 25, 
Fenwick Street, Derby Square, Liverpool, 

Meetings at Chester are held at Queen Hotel. 


Jan. 31st. Bigg, 
Feb. 9th. 
Feb. 15th. 


Feb. 23rd. 


Mar. 7th. 
Mar. 11th. 


Mar. 21st. 


Intensified Revision Classes. 

For some time past the Committee of the Liverpool 
Society has had under consideration a further development 
of the Revision Classes held in previous years. 

It has accordingly been arranged for a short experi- 
mental course of intensified revision classes to be con- 
ducted by Mr. V. R. Anderson and Mr. John Hopkins, 
primarily for students intending to present themselves 
for the examinations of the Society to be held in November 
next and in May, 1938. 

As far as time permits, each subject will be revised 
thoroughly with a view to examination requirements. 
No charge will be made for the experimental course, and 
members of the Students’ Section are invited to attend 
all or any of the classes which may interest them. 

The inaugural meeting was held on September 29th. 
The subject of the class-work was ‘** Holding Companies 
and the Preparation of Combined Balance Sheets.” A 
short explanatory talk was given on the aims and objects 
of the new coaching scheme. . 


SYLLABUS. 
Intermediate. 


Sept. 29th. “Company Accounts,” by Mr. VV. R. 
Anderson. 

“Company Accounts : 
V. R. Anderson. 

* Executorship, Law and Accounts,” by Mr. 
V. R. Anderson. 

* Executorship, Law and Accounts,” by 
Mr. John Hopkins. 

* Executorship, Law and Accounts,” by Mr. 
VY. R. Anderson. 

Test Examination at 10 a.m. 

* Partnership Law and Miscellaneous 
Accounts,” by Mr. V. R. Anderson. 

* Income Tax,” by Mr. John Hopkins. 

** Income Tax,” by Mr. V. R. Anderson. 

“Costing: General Commercial Know- 
ledge,” by Mr. V. R. Anderson. 

* Auditing,” by Mr. V. R. Anderson. 

* Rights and Duties, &c.” by Mr. V. R. 
Anderson. 


> 80th. Auditing,” by Mr. 
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Test Examination at 10 a.m. 

* Rights and Duties,’ by Mr. V. R. Ander- 
son. 

** Auditing,” by Mr. John Hopkins. 

* National Defence Contribution,” by Mr. 
L. Bailey. 

** Mercantile Law,”’ by Mr. V. R. Anderson. 

Revision Points and Final Hints (at 10 a.m. 
in India Buildings). 


Final. 


23rd. 
ae 25th. 


* 26th. 
» 27th. 


» 26th. 
» 80th. 


Sept. 29th. “Company Accounts,” by Mr. V. R. 
Anderson. 
Oct. Sth. “Company Accounts: General Financial 
Knowledge,” by Mr. V. R. Anderson. 
- 6th. “ Executorship, Law and Accounts,” * by 
Mr. John Hopkins. 
isn 9th. Test Examination at 10 a.m. 
» 12th. “ Income Tax,” by Mr. John Hopkins. 
» 18th. Costing: General Financial Knowledge,” by 
Mr. V. R. Anderson. 
» 19th. *‘* Economics,” by Mr. V. R. Anderson. 
» 20th. * Auditing,” by Mr. V. R. Anderson. 
» 28rd. Test Examination at 10 p.m. 
» 26th. * Auditing,” by Mr. John Hopkins. 
+» 27th. ‘ National Defence Contribution,” by Mr. 
L. Bailey. 
» 28th. ‘ Mercantile Law,” by Mr. V. R. Anderson. 
» 80th. Revision Points and Final Hints (at 10 a.m. 


in India Buildings). 
Unless otherwise stated, the Classes commence at 6 p.m. 
in the Liverpool Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 
The Test Examinations will be held in 112, India Build- 
ings, on Saturday mornings. . 
Mr. Anderson is available, by appointment, to assist 
any individual student. 


MANCHESTER. 
Syllabus of Meetings, 1937-38. 
1937. 

Oct. 18th. Discussion Meeting. 

Oct. 22nd. Mock Company Meeting (Students’ Meeting). 

Novy. 10th. ‘* Some Present Day Economic Tendencies,” 
by Professor Fred Hall, M.A., B.Com., 
F.C.LS. 
Joint Meeting with Manchester Branch of 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries in the 
Chartered Accountants’ Hall, Spring Gardens. 

Noy. 16th. Annual Dance, Manchester, Ltd., Restaurant. 

Novy. 19th. ‘‘ Outstanding Features of Auditing Prac- 
tice,” by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, A.C.A. 
(Students’ Meeting). 

Novy. 23rd. Discussion Meeting. 

Dec. Ist. “The Accountancy Sections of the Com- 
panies Act,” by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law (Students’ Meeting). 

Dec. 7th. ‘ Income Tax,” by Mr. J. Wood, A.C.A. 
Joint Meeting with Students’ Section of the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers (Students’ 
Meeting). 

Dec. 15th. Discussion Meeting. 

1938. 

Jan. 14th. ‘ Costing,” by Mr. E. Miles Taylor, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. (Students’ Meeting). 

Jan. — Discussion Meeting. 


Feb. 4th. Short Papers by Students (Students’ Meeting). 
Feb. — Discussion Meeting. 


“The Capital Structure of a Commercial 
Enterprise,” by Mr. C. L. Lawton, M.Sc. 
(Econ.), A.C.A. (Students’ Meeting). 

Annual Dinner, Midland Hotel. 

Discussion Meeting. 

Students’ Annual Meeting —Mock Insolvency 
Meeting. 

Unless otherwise announced all meetings will be held 
in The Central Library, St. Peter’s Square, Manchester, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Discussion meetings for the purpose of discussing 
points arising in practice, matters connected with 
accountancy research, &c., will be held monthly in 
October, November, December, January, February and 
March. Separate announcement of the dates, subjects 
and venue will be made. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Syllabus of Meetings, 1937-38. 


Lectures and meetings to be held in Society’s Library, 
52, Grainger Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne :— 


Feb. 25th. 


Mar. 18th. 
Mar. — 
Mar. 25th. 


1937. 

Oct. 11th. “Sur-Tax in Relation to Limited Com- 
panies,” by Mr. T. Fairbairn Short, A.C.A. 
Chairman : The President. 

Oct. 25th. ‘* Mercantile Law Problems,” by Mr. E. 
Westby-Nunn, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
Chairman: Mr. A. J. Ingram, F.S.A.A. 

Nov. 4th. Qualified Members’ Meeting. Discussion of 
N.D.C. Chairman: Mr. A. C. Churchill, 
F.S.A.A. 

Nov. 8th. ‘* Important Sections of Companies Act,” by 


Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law. Chairman: Mr. R. H. Edwards, 
F.S.A.A. 


Nov. 15th. ‘* Bankruptcy Principles and Practice,” by 
Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, LL.B., Barrister-at- 


Law. Chairman: Mr. H. S. Parkin, F.S.A.A. 


Dec. Ist ‘* The Construction of Speeches,” by Mr. A. 

Duxbury. Chairman : Mr. J. Telfer, A.S.A.A. 
1938. 

Jan. 24th ‘ Income Tax Schedule D,” by Mr. J. Wilson, 
Inspector of Taxes. Chairman: Mr. H. W. 
Green, F.S.A.A. 

Jan. 28th. Informal Dinner. 

Feb. 7th. ‘* Income Tax Schedule D,” by Mr. J. Wilson. 
Chairman: Mr. F. S. Rowland, F.S.A.A. 

‘eb. 22nd. ** Accounts of Holding Companies,” by Mr. 
C. A. Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A. Chairman : 
Mr. F. W. Smith, A.S.A.A. 

Mar. 14th. To be arranged. Chairman: Mr. T. W 
Scollick, F.S.A.A. 

Mar. 22nd. “ Statistics,” by Mr. A. Lester Boddington, 


F.S.S. Chairman : 
A.S.A.A. 


Lectures to be held in Hinton’s Café, Corporation Road, 
Middlesbrough, at 7 p.m. :— 


1937. 

Oct. 4th. ‘ Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. G. Lam- 
bert, A.S.A.A. Chairman: The President. 
** Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. G. Lam- 
bert, A.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. H. Scott, 
A.S.A.A. 

** Mercantile Law Problems,” by Mr. E. 
Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law. Chairman: Mr. C. L. Hamer, F.S.A.A. 
** Cost Accounts,” by Mr. J. Arthur Taylor, 
A.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. H. Scott, A.S.A.A. 


Mr. G. A. Pickering, 


Oct. 11th. 


Oct. 26th. 


Nov. Ist. 
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Nov. 9th. 


Nov. 16th. 


Nov. 30th. 


Dec. 13th. 


1938. 
Jan. 17th. 


Feb. 7th. 


Feb. 21st. 


Mar. 7th. 


1937. 


*Oct. 6th. 


#Oct. 26th. 


*Nov. 30th. 


+Dec. 7th. 


1938. 


*Feb. Ist. 
*Feb. 23rd. 


+Mar. 8th. 


*At the 


*““Important Sections of the Companies 
Acts,” by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. Chairman: Mr. J. F. 
Chapman, F.S.A.A. 

** Bankruptcy Principles and Practice,” by 
Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law. Chairman: Mr. A. J. Ingram, 
F.S.A.A. 

“The Construction of Speeches,” by Mr. 
A. Duxbury. Chairman: Mr. T. Jewitt, 
A.S.A.A. 

** Sur-Tax in Relation to the Undistributed 
Profits of Limited Companies,” by Mr. T. 
Fairbairn Short, A.C.A. Chairman: Mr. 
C. L. Hamer, F.S.A.A. 


** Auditing,” by Mr. J. Arthur Taylor, 
A.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. G. A. Pickering, 
A.S.A.A. 

** Sale of Goods,” by Mr. J. Eric Thomas, 
Solicitor. Chairman: Mr. G. Lambert, 
A.S.A.A. 

** Contracts,” by Mr. J. Eric Thomas, 
Solicitor. Chairman: Mr. J. Arthur Taylor, 
A.S.A.A. 

General Meeting of Members. 


NORTH LANCASHIRE. 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1937-38. 


** Amalgamations and Reconstructions,”’ by 
Mr. W. G. Wallwork, A.C.A. (Preston). 
“The National Defence Contribution,” by 
Mr. R. E. Bird, B.Sc. (Econ.), of the 
Economist. 

* Bankruptcy Law and Deeds of Arrange- 
ment,” by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B. 
“ Estate Duty,” by Mr. C. A. Sales, LL.B., 
F.S.A.A. 


* Partnership Accounts,” by Mr. W. W. 
Bigg, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

* Test Checks,” by Mr. Bertram Nelson, 
F.S.A.A. 

** Back Duty Cases,”. by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


Preston and County Catholic Club, Winckley 


Square, Preston. 
tAt Jenkinson’s Café, Talbot Square, Blackpool. 


tAt The 


1937. 
Sept. 24th. 


Oct, 28th. 


Nov. 17th. 


Dec. 3rd. 


1938. 
Jan, 28th. 


Park Hotel, Preston. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Syllabus of Meetings, 1937-38. 


* A Day at Bankruptcy Buildings,” by Mr. 
F. C. Ormrod (Official Receiver). Chairman: 
Mr. M. P. Ferneyhough. 

“The Accountant’s Outlook on Insolvency 
Practice,” by Mr. A. V. Hussey, A.S.A.A. 
Chairman: Mr. E. Downward. 

** Mercantile Law,”’ by Mr. E. Westby Nunn, 
B.A., LL.B. Chairman : Mr. 'T. W. Porter. 

** Developments in Accountancy Training and 
Practice,” by Mr. W. Strachan, F.S.A.A. 
Chairman: Mr. J. Paterson Brodie. 


‘Incomplete Records,” by Mr. Bertram 
Nelson, F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. E. 5S. 
Stoddard. 


Feb. 18th 


Mar. 18th. 


April. — 


‘“*Some Aspects of the Law of Property Act, 
1925, of interest to Accountants,” by Mr. 
P. T. Bowcock, Solicitor. Chairman: Mr. 
T. Thompson. 

Open Meeting. (Students are asked to send 
in questions before this date to the Hon. 
Secretary.) Chairman: Mr. W. C. Coxon. 

Annual Dinner (date to be announced later.) 


The meetings will be held at the Town Hall, Hanley, 
on the dates stated at 6.30 p.m. 


NOTTINGHAM, DERBY AND LINCOLN. 


1937. 
Oct. 14th. 


Oct. 27th. 


Nov. 18th. 


Dec. 9th. 


1938. 
Jan. 13th. 


Jan. 27th. 


Feb. 9th. 
Feb. 23rd. 
Mar. 11th. 


Mar. 25th. 


Syllabus of Lectures, 1937-38. 


* Economics,” by Mr. A. Radford, B.Sc. 
(Econ. ). 

“The Accountant’s Outlook on Insolvency 
Practice,” by Mr. A. V. Hussey, A.S.A.A. 
“Bankruptcy Law and Deeds of Arrange- 
ment,” by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, LL.B. 

** Statistics,” by Mr. A. Radford, B.Sc. 
(Econ.). 


“Examination Hints,” by Mr. E. Miles 
Taylor, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Trends of Economic and Social Policy,” 
by Mr. Harold MacMillan, M.P. (at Black 
Boy Hotel). 

** Holding Companies,” by Mr. A. Kk. Langton, 
LL.B., A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 

* Liabilities and Duties of Auditors,” by 
Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 

** National Defence Contribution,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

** Executorship,” by Mr. C. A. Sales, LL.B., 
F.S.A.A. 


The annual dinner will be held on December 2nd, 1937, 
at the Victoria Station Hotel, Nottingham. 


SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 


Syllabus of Lectures, 1937-38. 
Lectures at Southampton. 


To be held at Blue Peter 


House, 8 and 10, Portland Terrace, Southampton, at 


7.15 p.m. 
1937. 
Oct. 21st. 


Nov. 11th. 


Dec. 2nd. 


1938. 
Jan. 13th. 
Feb. 3rd. 
Mar. 3rd. 


Mar. 24th. 


** Banking Activities,” by Mr. P. 5. Thomas, 
M.A. 

* Accounts from Incomplete Records,” by 
Mr. R. A. Fricker, A.S.A.A. 

** Statistics and the Practising Accountant,” 
by Mr. A. Lester Boddington, F.S.S. 


** Legal Evasions,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Trusts and Trust Accounts,” by Mr. E. 
Westby-Nunn, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

** Costing,”’ by Mr. E. Miles Taylor, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. 

* Creditors’ Voluntary Winding-up,” by Mr. 
G. E. Radford, A.S.A.A., A.C.LS. 


Lectures at Bournemouth. 


1937. 
Oct. 22nd. 


Nov. 12th. 


Dec. 3rd. 


** Banking Activities,” by Mr. P. 5. Thomas, 
M.A. 

* Accounts from Incomplete Records,” by 
Mr. R. A. Fricker, A.S.A.A. 

** Statistics and the Practising Accountant,” 
by Mr. A. Lester Boddington, F.S.S. 
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1938. 
Jan. 14th. 
Feb. 4th. 
Mar. 4th. 


Mar. 18th. 


SOUTH 


1937. 
Sept. 80th. 


Oct. 14th. 


Nov. (date 
Novy. 11th. 


Nov. 12th. 


Dec. 2nd. 


Dec. 17th. 


Dec. 9th. 


1938. 
Jan. 6th. 
Jan. 13th. 


Jan. 14th. 
Keb. 4th. 


Feb. 10th. 
eb. 24th. 


Mar. 4th. 


Mar. 10th. 
Mar. 17th. 
Mar. 25th. 


Mar. 31st. 


THE 
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* Legal Evasions,”” by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

* Receivers for Debenture Holders,” by Mr. 
KE. Westby-Nunn, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

~ Costing in Relation to Hotels,” by Mr. 
kK. Miles Taylor, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

* Social Economics,” by Mr. W. J. 
A.S.A.A. 


Back, 


WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1937-38. 


“Current Practice in Company Auditing,” 
by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A. (at Cardiff). 
Opening Address by the President of the 
District Society (Mr. C. T. Stephens, F.S.A.A.) 
(Cardiff and Newport Students). 

to be arranged). ‘ National Defence 
tribution ” (at Cardiff). 

* Practical Talk on Insolvency,” by Mr. J. 
Wallace Williams, F.S.A.A. (Cardiff Students). 
* Business Accounts and How to Read 
Them,” by Mr. E. J. Morris (Newport 
Students). 

Discussion : Error and Mistake Paper (Cardiff 
Students). 

* Internal Check and Mechanical Accounting,” 
by Mr. A. C. Fisher, A.C.LS. (Newport 
Students). 

* Bankruptey Law and Deeds of Arrange- 
ment,” by Mr. EK. Westby-Nunn,  B.A., 
LL.B. (at Newport). 


Con- 


“The Valuation of Goodwill,” by Mr. C. A. 
Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A. (at Cardiff). 

* Partnership Dissolution Accounts,” by Mr. 
K. V. Stephens, B.A., A.S.A.A. (Cardiff 
Students). 

Lecture to be arranged (Newport Students). 
‘** Personal Insurances,” by Mr. B. H. Robin- 
son, and * National Defence Contribution,” 
by Mr. G. A. Hulbert (Newport Students)... 
Topic Night (Cardiff Students). 

* Forecasting in Business,” by Mr. 
Bertram Nelson, F.S.A.A. (at Cardiff). 
* Deeds of Arrangement in Principle and 
Practice,” by Mr. C. E. Rollinson, A.S.A.A. 
(Newport Students). 

“Talk on General Legal Matters,” by Mr. 
Elfyn David, Solicitor (Cardiff Students). 
“The Rating of Land Values,” by Mr. 
F. C. R. Douglas, M.A. (at Newport). 
Subject to be arranged. By Mr. A. Blackburn, 
A.S.A.A. (Newport Students). 

Discussion of Examination Questions (Cardiff 
Students). 


W. 


Mar. (date to be arranged). Visit to a Works or Factory 


(Cardiff Students). 


SWANSEA. 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1937-38. 


Opening Address by the President, Mr. 
W. H. Ashmole, M.B.E., F.S.A.A. 

** Stock Exchange Practice and Procedure,” 
by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A. Chairman : 
The President. 

* Insolvency Accounts,”’* by Mr. A. L. Woold- 
ridge. Chairman: Mr. R. A. Tucker. 


Nov. 3rd. 


Nov. 19th. 


Dec. 8th. 


Dec. 17th. 


1938. 
Jan. Sth. 


Jan. 19th. 


Feb. 4th. 


Feb. 18th. 


Mar. 2nd. 


Mar. 30th. 
sth. 


Apr. 


Meetings 
Meetings 
Offices, 


Savings Bank Chambers, 


** The Rate of Interest,” by Mr. P. S. Thomas, 
M.A. Chairman: Mr. R. A. Wetherall, 
F.S.A.A. 

** Practical Procedure Relating to Building 
Society Accounts,”* by Mr. W. I. Davies. 
Chairman: Mr. J. Francis. 

** Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. E. Westby- 
Nunn, B.A., LL.B. Chairman: Mr. Garfield 
A. Watkins, F.S.A.A. 

** Pro-Forma Meeting of Creditors Relating 
to the Affairs of a Single Debtor,”* arranged 
by Mr. A. L. Wooldridge. 


* Accounts of Holding Companies,” by Mr. 
Cc. A. Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A. Chairman : 
The President. 

**Some Points on Income Tax,”* by Mr. D. 
Benallick. Chairman: Mr. H. W. Stiles. 

* Costing in Relation to the Works Economy,” 
by Mr. H. J. Thomas, M.Com. Chairman : 
Mr. G. Glanville Mullens, F.S.A.A. 

* Receiverships,”"* by Mr. H. Dixon Williams, 
F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. T. J. Wellington. 
*Control of Stocks,’ by Mr. Perey H. 
Walker, F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. W. Hi. 
Charles, F.S.A.A. 

“The Accountant and the Companies Act,” 
by Mr. D. Gethin Williams, LL.B. Chairman : 
Mr. G. M. Griffiths, A.S.A.A. 

* Rights and Duties of Directors,”* by Mr. 
C. D. Williams. Chairman: Mr. T. 5S. L. 
Davies. 

marked * arranged by Students’ Section. 
will be held at 6.30 p.m. at the District 
Heathfield Street. 


Swansea, unless otherwise notified. 


1937. 
Oct. 5th. 
Oct. 19th. 
Nov. 


9th. 


Nov. 16th. 


Novy. 30th. 


1938. 
Jan. 25th. 


Feb. 8th. 


Feb. 15th. 


Feb. 


22nd. 
Mar. 8th. 
Mar. 22nd. 


Lectures 


YORKSHIRE. 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1937-38. 


* Internal Organisation of an Accountant's 
Office,’ by Mr. Charles M. Dolby, F.S.A.A. (at 
the Great Northern Station Hotel, Leeds). 

** The Accountant’s Outlook upon Insolvency 
Practice,” by Mr. A. V. Hussey, A.S.A.A. 

* Taxation of Limited Companies, specially 
with N.D.C. Illustrations,” by Mr. Victor 
Walton, F.C.A. (at the G.N. Station Hotel, 
Leeds, at 7.30 p.m.). 

* Residuary Accounts,” by Mr. W. H. 
Grainger, F.S.A.A. (at the George Hotel, 
Huddersfield). 

“Cost Accounts,” by Mr. Walter W. Bigg, 
F.S.A.A. 


‘Income Tax with reference to N.D.C.,”” by 
Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.S.A.A. 

* Income Tax—What is a Trading Receipt 7?” 
by Mr. T. Dunsmore, Senior Inspector of 
Taxes, Leeds. 

* Income Tax—Some further Notes on 
Practice,” by Mr. Wilfred Dargue, A.C.A. 
(at the George Hotel, Huddersfield). 

** Holding Companies,” by Mr. E. Westby- 
Nunn, LL.B. 
** Insolvency,” 
A.S.A.A. 

* Cost Accounts and the Control of Stocks,” - 
by Mr. Percy H. Walker, F.S.A.A. 

will be held at the Hotel Metropole, King 


by Mr. David Morgan, 


Street, Leeds, unless stated otherwise, at 6.30 p.m. 
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Scottish Notes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


The late Mr. D. P. C. Blair, Johannesburg. 

The intimation received in Glasgow last month of the 
death in Johannesburg of Mr. David Patrick Craigie Blair 
was received with regret. Mr. Blair, who was born in 
Perth, received his training as an accountant in the office 
of Messrs. Reid & Mair, Chartered Accountants. He 
became a Fellow of the Society in 1906 and practised 
as an Incorporated Accountant in Johannesburg, 
where he acted as Secretary of the Northern Branch of 
the Society’s South African Committee. 


Scottish Thrift. 

We have, in this column, frequently referred to the 
considerable growth of Trustee and other Savings Bank 
deposits in Scotland in recent years. From the annual 
report recently issued of the National Savings Com- 
mittee we learn that of the total of 34,256,577 National 
Savings Certificates, of a value of £25,692,483, issued 
during last year, Scotland contributed 3,410,068, with a 
cash value of £2,557,544. 

The report states that ** the amount remaining invested 
in savings certificates and the balances due to depositors 
in the Post Office and the Trustee Savings Banks on 
March 31st, 1937, were in each case the highest ever 
recorded.” 


Local Authorities’ Accounts. 

The accounts, as at May 15th, 1937, of a large number 
of Scottish Local Authorities have been published. It 
has been found possible in most cases to effect a reduction 
in the local rate. While these reductions are very 
gratifying they do not, in many cases, represent the 
result of close administration and economies in expendi- 
ture, but are to be explained by the transfer of able- 
bodied relief from the Local Authority’s relief committee 
to the central authority and by the revision of the General 
Exchequer Grant. 


Illustrated Municipal Accounts. 

The accounts of the burgh of Kilmarnock, of which 
Mr. James A. Scott, F.S.A.A., is Town Chamberlain, 
introduce an innovation in municipal accounts. The cover 
has a picture of the monument to the poet at Kilmarnock, 
while photographs of the Provost, Honorary Treasurer, 
Town Clerk and Town Chamberlain adorn the inside pages. 
Ratepayers, unaccustomed to financial statements, may 
be pardoned if they study these portraits rather than 
the other figures in the accounts, to try to estimate the 
manner of men who administer the finances of the town. 
Incidentally, Mr. Scott is to be commended on the very 
clear manner in which the accounts are set out. 


Edinburgh Accounts. 

In an interesting “* Review of the Accounts” of the 
Edinburgh Corporation, the City Chamberlain, Mr. J. D. 
Imrie, F.S.A.A., describes the various activities of the 
Corporation as administrator, trustee, and public servant. 
The maintenance of the local rates at a_ stabilised 
figure despite the rising costs of materials, Mr. Imrie states, 
is a noteworthy feature of this year’s administration, but 
the continuance of this position will present a measure of 
difficulty. The year saw the belated transfer of the 
financial responsibility for a large number of the unem- 
ployed to the central authority. This, along with the 
revision of the General Exchequer Grant, afforded a 
measure of financial relief. For next vear, however, the 


Budget provides for new services in the shape of extended 
maternity provision and air raid precautions. Thus one 
thing tends to offset another, and the local authority has 
to carry on with the yield from a valuation restricted 
by the 1929 Act. 

From an analysis of the population figures, Mr. Imrie 
infers that the population is not maintaining itself and 
that any large increase in the burden of capital expenditure 
will inevitably mean a future rise in local rates as the 
number of active citizens declines. 


RNotes on Legal Cases. 


[The abbreviations at the end of each of the cases refer 
to the following law reports, where full reports of the case 
may be found. The Law Reports and other reports are 
cited with the year and the Division, e.g., (1925) 2 K.B. :— 

T.L.R., Times Law ; The Times, The Times 
Newspaper ; L.J., Law Journal ; L.J.N., Law Journal 
Newspaper ; L.T., Law Times ; L.T.N., Law Times 
Newspaper ; S.J., Solicitors’ Journal ; W.N., Weekly 
Notes ; S.C., Session Cases (Scotland) ; S.L.T., Scots 
Law Times ; 1.L.T., Irish Law Times ; J.P., Justice of 
the Peace (England) ; L.G.R., Knight’s Local Govern- 
ment Reports ; B. & C.R., Bankruptcy and Company 
Cases. 
The other abbreviations used in modern reports are H.L., 
House of Lords ; A.C., Appeal Court (House of Lords and 
Privy Council) ; C.A., Court of Appeal; Ch., Chancery 
Division ; K.B., King’s Bench Division; P., Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division; C.S., Court of Session 
(Scotland); J., Mr. Justice (King’s Bench or Chancery) ; 
L.J., Lord Justice; L.C., Lord Chancellor ; M.R., Master 
of the Rolls; N.I., Northern Ireland. 


EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS. 
In Re Pipe; Ledger v. Mobbs. 
Administration of Fund for Benefit of Poor.. 

A testatrix bequeathed one-quarter of her residuary 
estate to the Mayor of L, “ for the benefit of poor and 
needy fishermen of L.” 

It was held that the fund, as and when it became 
payable, was to be administered by the Mayor of L. for 
the time being. 

(Ch. ; (1937) 53 T.L.R., 904.) 


In Re Chetwynd; Dunn Trust, Limited, v. Brown. 
Monceylending Transaction. 

In October, 1930, the respondent, at the request of C., 
who had borrowed a sum of money from moneylenders, 
signed a joint and several promissory note to pay the 
moneylenders a certain sum by instalments. The note 
contained a clause by which the whole of the principal 
sum became due and payable in default of payment of 
the first or any instalment. C. paid the first instalment, 
but omitted to pay any of the subsequent instalments. 
The respondent paid the moneylenders in January, 1931, 
a sum in full settlement of the note, which was then handed 
back to him. The note did not comply with the require- 
ments of sect. 6 of the Moneylenders Act, 1927, and 
therefore could not have been enforced by the money- 
lenders against either C. or the respondent, but neither 
of them was aware of the defect in the note. No part 
of the sum paid by the respondent was repaid to him 
during the lifetime of C., who died in 1935. 

It was held that the respondent was entitled to prove 
as a creditor against the estate of C. for the money which 
he had paid to the moneylenders, notwithstanding that 
the promissory note did not comply with the requirements 
of sect. 6 of the Act of 1927, since there was to be implied 
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a request by C. that the respondent should pay the 
moneylenders if C. failed to do so, and an undertaking 
by C. to repay the respondent. 

(C.A.; (1987) 53 T.L.R., 917.) 


In Re Spence’s Estate. 
Charitable Gift. 

A testator gave his residuary estate on trust to be 
applied in purchasing a suitable piece of land in a certain 
borough and in or towards the erection on the land of a 
public hall. The land and public hall were then to be 
presented to the corporation of the borough to be used 
by it for such public purposes as it might think desirable. 
The testator also gave his collection of arms and antiques 
to the corporation on condition that the corporation 
should deposit the collection for inspection by the public 
in one of the rooms of the public hall. 

It was held (1) that the object which the testator 
intended to benefit was clearly defined ; that that cer- 
tainty was not rendered uncertain by reason of the fact 
that the testator had limited the user of the hall to “ such 
public purposes ” as the corporation considered desirable ; 
and that the gift of the land and public hall was a valid 
charitable gift ; and (2) that the object of the gifts of arms 
and antiques was to allow the collection to be inspected 
by the public, which was an educational object and 
therefore charitable. 

Ch. ; (1937), 58 T.L.R., 961.) 


In Re Craven’s Estate (No. 1). 


Donatio Mortis Causa. 

An Englishwomen domiciled in England, being 
possessed of certain moneys and securities in a bank in 
Monaco, gave her son a power of attorney in respect 
of them. Subsequently, having in mind a_ pending 
operation which might prove fatal, she directed him to 

‘t this property into his own name because she wished 
it to be his in the event of her death, and he accordingly 
gave instructions to this effect to the bank, which complied 
with them. The testatrix died as a result of the operation, 
and her estate was administered in England. 

It was held (1) that the question whether there was a 
valid donatio mortis causa was one arising in the administra- 
tion of the estate of the deceased and must, therefore, 
be determined according to English law; (2) that the 
question whether the acts relied on as constituting a 
parting with the dominion over the property were effective 
for that purpose must be determined according to the law 
of Monaco; (3) that, though the giving of a power of 
attorney was not by itself such a parting with the donor’s 
dominion over her property as to support a valid donatio 
mortis causa, the subsequent instructions upon which her 
son acted were sufficient. 

(Ch. ; (1987), 1 Ch., 423.) 


In Re Craven’s Estate (No. 2). 


Power of Advancement. 

A testatrix bequeathed her residuary estate to her 
trustees upon trust as to one equal moiety to apply the 
income upon protective trusts in favour of her son, E. C., 
during his life, with remainders over. By a codicil the 
testatrix empowered the trustees to apply the whole or 
a part of the share of E. C. by way of advancement for 
the purpose of purchasing a business or part of a business. 
He was desirous of establishing himself as an underwriting 
member of Lloyd’s. 

It was held that such a transaction could not be said 
to be the purchase of a business or part of a business, 
and that, therefore, it did not come within the power of 
advancement given to the trustees by the codicil; and 
that it was not a case in which the Court ought to exercise 
the wide power given by sect. 57 of the Trustee Act, 1925. 


(Ch. ; (1987), 1 Ch., 431.) 


REVENUE. 


Collyer v. Hoare & Co. 

Allowable Deductions by Brewers. 

Where brewers let licensed premises to tied tenants’ 
they are entitled for purposes of income tax to a deduction 
of the * deficiency of rent ’—-that is, the difference 
between the rent (including the annual equivalent of any 
premium from the tenant) paid by the tied tenant and the 
rent paid by or annual value assessed on the brewers. 
The respondents claimed to be entitled, in ascertaining 
the deficiency of rent on their leasehold tied houses, to 
reckon as additions to the rent paid by them the annual 
equivalent (a) of premiums paid by them on acquiring 
the lease of the premises ; (b) of the purchase price of the 
leasehold ; (c) of sums expended by them on repairs and 
improvements under a covenant by them in their own 
lease of the premises ; (d) of the amount of debt forgone 
by them on the assignment to them of the premises by a 
debtor in discharge of a debt. 
It was held that none of these deductions was allowable. 
(K.B. ; (1937), 53 T.L.R., 935.) 


Gray v. Penrhyn. 
Fraud of Servants. 


Finlay (J.) held that an amount received to replace the 
defalcations of employees is a trade receipt for income tax 


purposes. 
(K.B. ; (1937), L.T.N. 45.) 


Corbett v. Inland Revenue Commissioners. 
Surtax. 
A testator died in April, 1934, having devised his 
residuary estate to a daughter for life with remainder 
to her children. The residuary account of the estate was 
made up as at May 7th, 1935, the earliest date possible. 
The sum of £13,600 was placed to the daughter’s credit 
before that date, and appeared in a balance sheet and 
income account of the estate as at April 5th, 1935. That 
sum, with the appropriate addition of income tax, 
amounted to the £17,073 included in the assessment under 
appeal. The daughter’s husband was assessed to surtax 
in an amount which included the £17,073 in question. 
It was held that the residuary tenant-for-life was not 
entitled to anything until the residue was ascertained ; 
that the sum to which the residuary life-tenant was then 
entitled, representing the share of income which had 
accrued during the period of administration, was not 
received as such income but as a sum equal to the income ; 
that a residuary life-tenant was in no different position 
for income tax purposes from a residuary legatee who did 
not incur surtax on sums received during the period of 
administration ; and that the amount in question was 
wrongly included in the assessment of the husband to 
surtax. 
(K.B. ; (1937), 53 T.L.R., 1003.) 


Attorney-General v. London Casino Limited. 
Entertainments Duty. 

The defendant company made alterations to their 
premises, which had originally been built as a theatre, 
thereby adapting them for use as a restaurant. Among 
the alterations carried out kitchens had been built under 
the stage, and part of the auditorium had been fitted 
with tables and seating accommodation at tables. The 
company advertised the presentation of a revue at dinner 
and supper, and a minimum price was charged to include 
** dinner or supper, dancing and revue.” 
It was held that there was a payment for admission 
to an entertainment within the meaning of sect. 1 of the 
Finance (New Duties) Act, 1916, and that the company 
were liable to pay entertainments duty on the dutiable 
proportion of the charges made by the company. 
(K.B. ; (1937), 53 T.L.R., 1017.) 
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